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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ee 
ANTIAGO has been surrendered,—and with it all the 
troops in Eastern Cuba, of which it is the capital. General 
Toral, in command since General Linares was so severely 
wounded, finding himself without supplies, hopeless of rein- 
forcements,and pressed by some danger within the city which he 
does not explain, capitulated on the 16th inst., the Americans 
only conceding that officers should keep their side-arms. 
The ceremonial of surrender was a most striking one, 
Americans and Spaniards vieing with each other in the effort 
to maintain the chivalric conditions of war, and there \has 
been no bickering since. The Americans are feeding the 
inhabitants who were found emaciated with hunger, and have 
organised a civil administration under Colonel Wood, of the 
Rough Riders, who will, for the present and probably for 
years, exercise the despotic authority of a General in occupa- 
tion of a captured city. All nations are admitted to trade 
freely, the streets are to be cleansed, and Santiago promises 
to become a tranquil and prosperous port. In fact, as the 
Americans marched in the Middle Ages fled. 





The Cuban insurgents are disgusted, as they expected to 
make Santiago their capital, their leaders have gone back to 
the hills, and there are signs of extreme friction between 
them and the invaders, who, provoked by their ways, over- 
whelm them with contempt. Itis even said that Americans 
now repent having interfered for such a set of savages. 
Much of this is exaggerated, the trath being, we believe, 
in this wise. The Creole peasantry of Cuba, who have 
suffered martyrdom, are just Spanish-Americans, no better 
and no worse; not fit to govern themselves yet, but 
improvable. The actual insurgents are mostly half-castes, 
brave enough for their own way of fighting, but impatient of 
discipline and labour, and greatly deteriorated by ten years 
of savage fighting and privation in the bush. To give them 
power would be madness, and it may be necessary to disarm 
them. Cuba can be governed easily enough by steady justice 
strongly enforced, but it must for many years be administered 
from above. The Americans, in fact, must govern, whether 
they like it or not, on the principles of an English Crown 
Colony. Their argument that such a course is opposed to 
Republican principles is only conventionally true. Republican 
principles do not prevent Republics from administering 
territory in the occupation of their armies, and Cuba for 
some years must be considered a grand military cantonment. 
The moment the invaders have to shoot insurgents in the 
interests of order, Washington will perceive that truth, and, 
after its fashion, invent a legal basis for a necessary innova- 
tion. It did not leave Utah free till Utah submitted to 
American ideas, 








As we expected, Madrid has discovered that America 
intends to dictate “severe” terms of peace, and the Spanish 
Government have resolved, therefore, to continue the war. 
They do not understand the American character, and hope to 
weary out their opponents, besides relying upon “complica- 
tions” when the American Fleet appears in Europe. The 
complications will not happen, and Admiral Watson is pre- 
paring a powerful fleet for an attack on Cadiz; but the 
Spaniards receive that menace with sullen hardihood. They 
do not live by commerce, and do not see why they should sub- 
mit because the colonies which weighed on them have been lost. 
There are rumours of a Carlist movement, and a Republican 
movement, and an anarchical movement, but the Queen Regent, 
who would set the world on fire for her son’s sake, trusts 
General Polavieja, the most sensible of her soldiers, who may 
be able to protect the dynasty. It does not appear that the 
common people are as yet feeling the miseries of war in any 
acute way, and the upper classes go for their holidays or 
attend the theatres as if America did not exist. All this 
apparent indifference may give way in an hour, but for the 
moment there is sullen tranquillity in Spain, with a faint 
wish that Generals who surrender should be imprisoned for 
life. 


The Prince of Wales, we deeply regret to record, met on 
Monday with a very severe accident. His Royal Highness was 
leaving Waddesdon House, the residence of Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild, in Bucks, when he slipped on the staircase, 
and in the effort to recover himself injured his knee. He 
persisted, however, in returning to Marlborough House, where 
it was discovered that the knee-cap had been fractured, and 
that the regular swelling had set in. Until this swelling bas 
been reduced the fracture cannot be fully examined, but the 
injury is known to be always serious. It does not threaten 
life unless fever supervenes, which is not usual, but when the 
sufferer is a mature man the difliculty of rejoining the two 
sides of the fracture is so great that the patient is some- 
times lame for life. With the first surgeons in the 
Empire to attend his Royal Highness, it is hoped that 
this calamity may be avoided, but the Prince is now a heavy 
man of fifty-six, and will, we fear, be subjected to close con- 
finement for many months. His courage is greatly in his 
favour; but the Coburg constitution is not like that of the 
Guelphs, and there are reports, which appear to be confirmed 
by a decision from Lord Lister, the great antiseptic surgeon, 
that there will be difficulty in resorting to anwsthetics, with- 
out which the operation necessary for reuniting the parts of 
the fractured knee-cap will involve almost intolerable pain. 


The Daily Mail correspondent at Hong-kong gives some 
most interesting gossip as to the positions occupied re- 
spectively by the American, German, and English naval 
commanders at Manilla. Admiral Dietrichs, the German, is 
reported to have interviewed Captain Chichester, of H.M.S. 
‘Immortalité,” as to what he would do if the Germans inter- 
fered with the bombardment of Manilla. Captain Chichester 
replied that only Admiral Dewey and himself knew that. 
Nothing could be better, for it clearly indicates that our ships 
have had orders to act on the maxim sacred to the British 
and American Navies: “Blood is thicker than water.” 
There is something very naive in the German Admiral 
imagining that we should allow him to bully Admiral Dewey, 
though as far as that goes there is no reason to think that 
the American sailors would want any one’s help if it came to 
fighting the Germans. 

The trial of M. Zola and of M. Perreux, of the Aurore news- 
paper, began and ended at Versailles on Monday. Both 
defendants were sentenced to undergo a year’s imprisonment 
and pay a fine of £120 each for having said that the Dreyfus 
Court-Martial came to its conclusion by “order.” They will, 
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of course, both appeal to the Court of Cassation, and on 
several issues. One of these is curious. Can a concourse 
of officers like a Court-Martial, which has no corporate 
existence, be libelled? At the trial on Monday the facts 
or merits were not gone into, for the Court refused to admit 
evidence respecting the Dreyfus case, and thereupon M. Labori, 
M. Zola’s counsel, withdrew from the case and allowed 
judgment to go by default. The trial closed with a dis- 
graceful scene. The “gallery,” led by M. Dérouléde, hooted 
and gesticulated, and an ex-Deputy, M. Hubbard, who pro- 
tested, was met with the cry, “ You are sold to the Jews.” 
The end was, of course, a challenge and a duel. The chief 
features of the trial were the tendency to regard the cry 
“ Vive la République ” as unpatriotic, and one to be met with 
the counter-cry of “ Vive l’Armée,” and astill further develop- 
ment of the Anti-Semitic feeling. This, indeed, is the worst 
aspect of the whole odious business. Dreyfus is guilty because 
he is a Jew, and every one is a Jew or a Jew’s hireling who 
asks whether he was fairly condemned. God help a nation 
that considers a judicial matter in such a spirit as this. We 
like and admire France and the French; but what is a friend 
of France to say about the conduct of the Dreyfus affair ? 


M. Zola has left France not, his defenders say, to avoid 
imprisonment, but in order to avail himself of ceriain 
legal technicalities which will enable him, if he is out of 
the jurisdiction, to obtain a new trial in October, and so a 
new chance of raising the Dreyfus case. At the same time, 
great sensation has been caused in Paris by the sermon of 
Pére Didon, a Dominican, in praise of force and the Army. 
“The supreme art of government,” he told his hearers, 
among whom was General Jamont, the virtual Commander- 
in-Chief of the French Army, ‘is to know the exact moment 
when tolerance becomes complicity. Woe to those who 
screen their criminal weakness behind the insufficient plea 
of legality, to those who let the sword lose its edge, to 
those whose kindness tends to become weak-kneed pliancy.” 
In another passage he declared that France cared for her Army 
as a sacred treasure, and spoke of “sanguinary reprisals 
against the sacrilegious men who should venture to attack it.” 
In spite of the “ civilism,” which wishes to subordinate to itself 
the military power, “ France wishes for a strong, invincible 
army, and places in it her dearest, her highest hopes.” This 
virtual incitement to a military coup d'état can hardly be 
relished, we should imagine, by so pure a civilian as M. Brisson. 
Meanwhile M. Bjirnson has written a letter from Munich to 
M. Zola in which he says that Prince Hohenlohe recently un- 
hesitatingly assured “one of the celebrities of his place” 
“that Alfred Dreyfus had never been in relations with 
Germany, and that, as far as that charge was concerned, he 
was absolutely innocent. The Prince mentioned the real 
culprit. ‘But mark my words,’ said he, ‘the French will 
never permit the revision of the trial. Dreyfus will die like 
the Jew of Nazareth, who had to bear the sins of others.’ ” 
The story may not, of course, be true, but it certainly repre- 
sents the conclusion to which the opinion of the civilised 
world is drifting. 


The Benefices Bill was under discussion in the House of 
Lords on Friday week. Lord Grey desired to add to the 
reasons why a Bishop might refuse to institute, the fact that 
he was satisfied that representations made by the church- 
wardens on behalf of the parishioners as to the presentee 
being unsuitable, were well founded. The Archbishop of 
York agreed that in some way or other the opinion of the 
parishioners ought to be taken. Lord Salisbury “ subscribed 
to the admirable sentiments which had been expressed, but it 
was not admirable sentiments with which they had to deal.” 
Lord Grey’s amendment virtually made the churchwardens 
the judges of whether a presentee was suitable or not. If they 
were publicans they might say a teetotaller was unsuitable; if 
teetotallers, that a clergyman with liberal views on that 
question was unsuitable. There had been for two or three 
hundred years an opinion in the Church of England that 
election was not a good mode of supplying the incumbent of 
a parish. Lord Selborne pointed out, however, that the Bill, 
in fact if not in name, gives the parishioners the necessary 
influence. The parish would have notice of the name of the pro- 
posed incumbent, and thus they would be able to call the atten- 
tion of the Bishop to any objections they thought fit to raise. 
Ultimately Lord Grey’s amendment was rejected by a majority 


of 55 (77 to 22). We are most anxious that no parish should 
have forced upon it an unsuitable person, but we also hold 
with Lord Salisbury that we must not place the appointment 
in the hands of the parishioners. The Bill, as explained by 
Lord Selborne, seems to us to provide exactly the right com. 
promise. If the Bishops do their duty they will encourage 
and give their proper weight to all representations that reach 
them from the parish. Unless we are mistaken, the system 
of appointment usually adopted in the Colonies works ont 
very much on these lines. 


On Monday the Benefices Bill was again discussed jp 
Committee by the Lords. After Lord Salisbury had repeated 
his belief that there was not sufficient discipline in the 
Church, he moved a very proper clause allowing the Ecclesj. 
astical Commissioners to pay the cost of proceedings, taken 
by Bishops under the Clergy Discipline Act of 1892, ont of 
their Common Fund. The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed 
the proposal, however. “It was not desirable that the Bishops 
should have their expenses paid at the cost of a fund which 
was being used to alleviate in some degree the great distress 
which had fallen on many of the incumbents of parishes.” 
Lord Herschell then proposed that the Bishops should them. 
selves form a Common Fand,—4.e., insure against litigation, 
Ultimately Lord Salisbury withdrew his proposal on the 
understanding that “further power should be given under 
the rules to determine what expenses in carrying out the 
measure, and for the relief of the Bishops, should be charged 
to the Common Fund.” Our sympathies are entirely with 
Lord Salisbury. No doubt the Bishops do not grudge the money 
required to pay costs for getting rid of bad clergymen, but 
in practice far more proceedings will take place if the costs 
are found, not out of their private purses, but out of a public 
fund. The lawyers, on whose advice a Bishop must act, are 
most reluctant to advise him to proceed when they know that 
proceedings are equivalent to a fine of £1,000 or more. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, July 15th, Lord 
Charles Beresford asked the First Lord of the Treasury a 
question as to the National Bank which has been formed in 
Egypt, and went on to ask “ whether, in view of the establish- 
ment of this bank, the advance of £838,000 as a loan from 
this country, the construction of the barrage, and other signs 
of a prolonged occupation, the Government were prepared 
openly to declare that we intended to stop there, in view of 
the great sacrifices in British men and money on behalf of 
Egypt?” The question, as worded, was no doubt somewhat of 
a verbal blunderbuss, but we entirely sympathise with the 
man behind the gun and his intention, and regret that Mr. 
Balfour—who, of course, spoke as the mouthpiece of the 
Cabinet rather than in his personal capacity—did not boldly 
admit that circumstances had rendered it impossible for us 
to carry out our declarations as to evacuation. Instead, he 
merely evaded the question by remarking that “neither the 
establishment of the bank, nor the advance made for the 
purposes of the Soudan expedition, nor the construction of the 
barrage, which I may remind my noble and gallant friend is 
to be done at the cost of the Egyptian Government, seem to 
call for any declarations of policy beyond those which have 
been already made.” As we have explained elsewhere, this 
evasion of the real issue is to be deprecated. The time has 
come to take a manly and straightforward course about Egypt, 
and to admit that when we talked about evacuation we were 
very foolish, though at the moment perfectly sincere. 


There have been two great debates this week upon the Bill 
for improving the vaccination laws introduced by the Govern- 
ment. It was generally agreed that cumulative penalties 
should be abolished, and the discussion really turned on the 
degree to which compulsion should be avoided when the 
parent objected. Sir W. Foster proposed on Tuesday that 
a statutory declaration to the effect that the parent 
“conscientiously objected” to vaccination should be 
sufficient, but Mr. Chaplin rejected his clause alleging 
that it would lead to the neglect of vaccination alto 
gether. Mr. Balfour, however, had detected a strong 
anti- vaccination feeling in the House, and agreed to 
abolish penalties if the parent satisfied the Magistrates 
that “he conscientiously believed vaccination would be 
prejudicial to the health of his child,” which surprised 





Sir William Harcourt so much that he proposed an 
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adjournment. It will surprise a great many people in the 
country also, the general feeling being that the reluctance of 
a parent, out of pure ignorance, to use a particular remedy 
can hardly be considered a reluctance deserving of such 
respect. An unvaccinated person is not merely liable to a 
disease which may kill him or blind him, but he is a source of 
infection for other people, as much so as a bad drain. A 
herbalist is not allowed to sell strychnine, because he con- 
scientiously believes that in eertain doses it will preserve the 
health of dyspeptic patients, nor can a man keep a glandered 
horse, because he “conscientiously believes ” that if he kills 
it he shall be thrown upon the rates. 


On Wednesday, however, Sir W. Foster said the concession 
did not content him, that he would not leave so much to the 
Magistrate, and that a declaration on oath ought to be 
sufficient. Mr. Balfour agreed to this, but wished words 
added ensuring that the Justices should be satisfied of the 
bona fides of the statement, though, as he explained, he would 
not allow cross-examination. To this clause Sir William 
Harcourt objected because it would allow Justices to examine 
into the parents’ bona fides, but Mr. Chaplin, though 
admitting that his own convictions were unchanged, sup- 
ported Mr. Balfour on the ground that, in the face of 
present opinion, without concession the vaccination laws 
could not be worked. Ultimately, the clause was passed 
as Mr. Balfour had proposed by 158 to 101. Both parties are 
clearly afraid of the anti-vaccinators, and, we greatly fear, 
have conciliated them while believing that universal compul- 
gion is essential,—not a good sign for the social laws of the 
future. If the ignorant are to settle them over the heads of 
their own representatives England will be a nice place to live in. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Ashbourne intro- 
duced the Irish Local Government Bill. Lord Spencer, 
welcoming the Bill on behalf of the Opposition, managed 
with no little dexterity to “ work off” the celebrated quota- 
tion from Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech, in which the 
present Prime Minister pointed out that it was safer to apply 
Local Government in large than in small areas. Lord 
Londonderry, on behalf of the Irish landlords, accepted the 
Bill,—but with what Dr. Johnson called “frigid equanimity.” 
The risk of the minority being oppressively rated under the Bill 
was great and had not been sufficiently guarded against. The 
Duke of Devonshire closed the discussion. He pointed out 
that though Lord Spencer and Lord Crewe had spoken dis- 
dainfully and suspiciously of the ‘‘grant ” made by the Bill, 
they had not ventured to assert that it was inequitable, and 
declared that Lord Londonderry’s fears were exaggerated. 
No doubt the Bill will be criticised closely in Committee, but 
the Unionist Peers will make a capital error in policy if they 
do not pass it practically in its present shape. The measure 
is, we believe, one which will be really useful to Ireland. It 
is in no sense a step in the direction of Home-rule, for it is a 
negation rather than an admission of the plea that Ireland is 
a separate political entity. 


London has been much interested this week in a probate suit. 
Mrs. Howard, of Manchester, died, leaving about £90,000, of 
which she bequeathed £30,000 to her medical attendant, Dr, 
G. C. Kingsbury, and only £8,000 to her son, with whom 
she was not on good terms. The son, therefore, resisted the 
will, alleging undue influence and the use of hypnotism. It 
was shown in evidence that Dr. Kingsbury had attended the 
old lady for years and had much influence with her; that he 
had frequently visited her four or five times a day, charging 
a guinea for each visit; that he had borrowed £6,000 from 
her on his personal security ; and that the will itself had been 
drafted by him in her presence and by her instructions. He 
had also tried to hypnotise his patient, but had failed. The 
jury, apparently believing that Mrs. Howard regarded Dr. 
Kingsbury as her closest friend, found for the will, and, of 
course, the verdict entirely exonerates him from any charge of 
misconduct; but would it not be advisable for the governing 
Council of the profession to take up the general question, and 
disqualify any member of it who accepts an excessive legacy 
from a patient, unless he was clearly unaware that it would 
be bequeathed to him. The principle which underlies the 
mortmain laws would seem to be as applicable to doctors and 
lawyers as to father confessors. 





The Lord Mayor entertained the Speaker of the House of 








Commons at dinner on Monday, and both Mr. Gally and 
Viscount Peel, his predecessor in office, made noteworthy 
speeches. Mr. Gully’s subject was the continuity of his 
office, which has for five hundred years been elected, though 
the Sovereign is always asked for an approval, which has 
always been a ceremony, the details of which even down to 
the words used have never varied,—a curious incidental proof 
of the continuity of English history. Viscount Peel seized 
the occasion to give his opinion on the general character of 
the House of Commons, which he maintains has not 
deteriorated? “I venture to say that such is the reservoir, 
if I may use the term, from which the electors of this country 
choose their representatives to be sent to the House of 
Commons, that there is little fear of the House of Commons 
ever degenerating in the great qualities of oratory and states- 
manship, and that, though the Burkes and Gladstones pass 
away, we may look for a continuity and succession of great 
men in those very lines of oratory and statesmanship.” 
Viscount Peel paid a warm tribute to his successor, who 
has certainly made a success beyond expectation, and 
justified the sagacity of Lord Herschell, who originally sug- 
gested him as of all Members the one most certain to fill the 
chair with dignity and force. 


On Wednesday Mr. Doughty addressed a meeting of his 
constituents at Grimsby, and announced that he had applied 
for the Chiltern Hundreds and would seek re-election. ‘“ Men 
of common sense were asking themselves this question, How 
long were they going to continue agitating over these Irish 
grievances and neglecting the needs and difficulties of the 
people of this country?” He had thought the Liberal party 
was a party of Liberal views, but he found that if people had 
opinions of their own they would be ostracised. As long as 
he represented the Borough of Grimsby he would not be dic- 
tated to by any clique from Ireland. He had promised to 
vote for Home-rule, but he was there to tell his constituents 
that he had altered his mind. “He contended that Ireland 
was put on the same level as the remainder of the United 
Kingdom by the passing of the Local Government Act, and 
that the object of the Irish Members was to effect a separation 
from Great Britain.” Seeing this was the case, he could not 
possibly help any of the Irish proposals pointing in this 
direction. There was throughout a manly and downright 
ring about Mr. Doughty’s speech, and we are delighted to see 
that it won the sympathies of his audience. His opponents did 
not venture to divide the meeting against him, and it seems 
probable that there will be no contest. The fact is, the bulk 
of the Liberal voters in their hearts agree with Mr. Doughty 
on the Irish question, though, as a rule, they think it unneces- 
sary to trouble about the matter, which they believe to be no 
longer practical politics. 


The annual meeting of the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty was held at Grosvenor 
House on Wednesday, the Duke of Westminster presiding. 
It is very satisfactory to find that the Trust is making steady 
progress, and that it has already a nucleus of that great 
national gallery of natural pictures which it is, we hope, 
destined some day to possess. A fine piece of cliff scenery in 
Wales, a wave-beaten headland jutting out into the Cornish 
seas opposite Tintagel, a medixval clergy house, an old 
guildhall in a cathedral town, a hill-top in Kent, with the 
Weald stretching out below it, and a feudal castle—the 
arrangements for acquiring the latter are not yet quite 
eomplete—is not a bad record for a young Society which 
has no endowments and few rich members, but which 
is determined to save as much natural beauty and 
as many historic associations as it can. The gift 
of the Kentish hill-top, and so the view from it, has a 
very special interest. It has been placed in the hands of the 
Trust by Mr. and Mrs. Richardson Evans, as a memorial of a 
dead friend, Mr. Frederick Feemey. Instead of erecting a 
tombstone or other sculptured memorial to their friend, they 
have dedicated to his memory a beautiful piece of natural 
scenery. The deed is as rational as it is pious in its oldest 
sense, and deserves many imitators. How much good marble 
would remain unspoiled if Mr. and Mrs. Richardson Evans’s 
most patriotic example could be followed. They are the 
pioneers in what may prove a movement fraught with great 
gain to England. 


Bank Rate, 2) per cent. 
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OF THE DAY. 


——<——— 


THE ENGLISH IN EGYPT. 


Ww greatly regret that when Lord Charles Beresford 

asked the Government to declare openly that we 
intended to stop in Egypt they judged it expedient to 
return an evasive answer. No doubt there were many 
apparently strong reasons for not making a candid declara- 
tion. To have done so would have wounded the suscepti- 
bilities of France, might have greatly annoyed the Sultan, 
and generally would, for the moment, have awakened 
many of the sleeping lions of diplomacy. But though we 
can see and appreciate these arguments, we hold that the 
balance of good policy was decidedly in favour of a frank 
declaration that we made a grave mistake when we sup- 
posed that we could occupy Egypt temporarily and then 
evacuate it, and that the influence of a civilised on an 
uncivilised Power was a thing which could be exercised 
one day and withdrawn the next. In our opinion, what 
Mr. Balfour should have said was not that the present 
situation did not ‘seem to call for any declaration of 
policy beyond those which have already been made,” but 
that Lord Charles Beresford’s question gave an oppor- 
tunity which he was glad to seize for the purpose of 
making a statement which had been too long delayed. 
We should have liked him to have faced the problem fairly 
and squarely, and to have told the House and the nation 
how we came to make several declarations of our intention 
to evacuate after certain conditions had been fulfilled ; 
how these conditions have not been fulfilled; and how 
every year it has appeared more and more clear that they 
will not be fulfilled; and how, in fact, it has become 
evident that evacuation is a moral and physical impossi- 
bility. Then he should have gone on,—When once a 
man finds he has blundered into a declaration as to future 
acts, which it is clear he cannot carry out, the honourable 
thing for him to do is to state publicly that he finds he 
will be unable to act upon his declarations. Men have 
constantly to admit to such mistakes, and no reasonable 
person can accuse them of faithlessness, if they do not 
conceal their mistake after they have themselves become 
aware of it. We cannot, we find, act upon our declara- 
tions as to evacuation without ruining Egypt; therefore, 
we take an early opportunity of withdrawing those 
declarations once and for all. That is, we contend, what 
the Government ought now to say and do, but what, 
unfortunately, they do not say and do. Though they 
know that we shall not evacuate Egypt, though the 
country knows it, though all the foreign Powers know 
it, the British Government still refuses to officially 
admit the fact. The pretence that the idea of evacuation 
has not been abandoned has become a mere farce which 
takes in nobody. The only result is that England gets 
all the disadvantages of both lines of action. France 
abuses us for breaking our word and for saying one 
thing and doing another, and also hates us because we 
are in Egypt “to stay.” Thus we get all the evils of 
permanent occupation. At the same time our refusal to 
repudiate the notion of evacuation makes us take up a 
very false position in Egypt itself, and does there, though 
nowhere else, give a certain impression of impermanence 
to our rule. <A certain section of the natives are the only 
peuple in the world who do not now feel quite convinced 
that we shall continue in occupation of Egypt. Yet they 
are the people whom we most want to impress with the 
idea of permanence. Thus we get all the odium of 
permanent occupation and very few of its advantages. 
If last week Mr. Balfour had said frankly we are not 
going to leave Egypt, we should not, in reality, have 
made ourselves one whit more hated by the French. 
There would have been a howl in the French Press no 
doubt, but the French people would not have gone to war 
with us. If they meant fighting about Egypt, they would 
have fought long ago. But, it may be argued, if Mir. 
Balfour had spoken in the House in the sense of the 
words we have given, the French Government would 
have demanded an explanation, and this might have 
roduced serious consequences. Possibly Frauce might 
ave asked explanations, but we do not think it likely. 
And for this reason. If France were to do so she knows 
that she would instantly be met with a demand for 
explanations in regard to her action in Tunis, and especi- 
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ally at Bizerta. A reminder by France as to our 
statements in regard to Egypt would, that is, draw 
forth a reminder as to French statements about the 
Regency. But these French statements were every bit as 
specific as ours, and if carefully examined pledge France 
not to occupy permanently, even more effectually than do 
our declarations in regard to Egypt. But France wants 
no reminder of this kind. Therefore, we may be sure 
that she will never address to us a specific and official, 
demand as to our intentions in regard to the evacuation 
of Egypt. Proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that, in spite of the great provocation given her, first by 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, next by Lord Salisbury, and 
lastly by our gift to the Egyptian Treasury, France has 
never ventured to ask us for explanations. She was afraid 
of the counterclaim of Tunis, coupled with a distinct 
declaration that we could no more leave Egypt than she 
could leave Tunis. For ourselves, we can only say that 
we sincerely wish that France would officially ask us to 
make a renewed declaration of our intentions in regard to 
Egypt. That would give our Government the oppor.. 
tunity to put matters on a sound footing and to show the 
French that we are not unmiudful of the history of their 
occupation of Tunis. And here we ought perhaps to deal 
shortly with the French suggestion that we cannot say 
anything about Tunis, because Lord Salisbury invited the 
French to take it. Well, what if he did? The French 
asked us to intervene with them in Egypt and then them- 
selves withdrew. In any case, France refused to act on 
Lord Salisbury’s original suggestion, and when later they 
did go to Tunis they assured Lord Granville that their 
occupation was only to be of a temporary character. We 
do not, of course, object to France being and staying in 
Tunis, but it is always on the understanding that the 
same rules as to evacuation which apply in Tunis apply 
in Egypt. 

But, in truth, it is absurd to labour the point. France 
knows and the world knows unofiicially, though not offici- 
ally, that we shall remain in Egypt, and France and the 
rest of the world are at heart very glad that the Nile 
should belong toa people who do not in commerce practise 
the principle of exclusive dealing. That being so, the 
manly and honest course, as we have said above, and shall 
continue to say, is to make no more pretences before the 
world that there is any chance of our evacuating Egypt. 
We know it and they know it, and the sooner both we 
and they acknowledge it the better. The fact that the 
Government prefers to keep up the notion tliat there is 
still a chance for evacuation is to be regretted, but 
it cannot prevent the English Press expressing its 
opinion. We trust, therefore, that onr leading papers 
willin future combat the notion that our continued occu- 
pation of Egypt is a matter of doubt or uncertainty. If 
the Government will not clear their words of cobwebs on 
the subject of Egypt, at least the newspapers can, and the 
fact of their outspokenness will largely absolve the nation 
from the charge of hypocrisy,—one to which we become 
liable if, after realising that we cannot and shall not 
evacuate Egypt, we continue to use language conveying 
the impression that evacuation is still possible. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 

W* prefer, like most civilised persons, peace to war, 
‘Y —- but some of the arguments just now employed to 
induce America to make a quick peace with Spain strike 
us as not only unfounded but profoundly immorai. What 
did America go to war for? First of all, to terminate 
Spain’s authority over her colonies, which Americans 
believed to be tyrannical, destructive of human happiness, 
and in all ways bad. Whether their evidence in support 
of that belief was good, as we believe it to have been, or 
as bad as average Spaniards assert, or as accidental and 
temporary as many thoughtful Spaniards maintain, has 
little to do with our present subject. The Americans 
believed the charge heartily, and so believing went into a 
war which, to all human appearance, will end in giving them 
the power to terminate the misrule which so affronted their 
consciences, A moralist would say, one would think, that, 
having begun so great a work, they were bound to carry 
it through, that they had contracted weighty, even ter- 
rible, obligations towards the colonists of Spain, and were 
bound to discharge those obligations without thinking too 
much of the consequences to themselves. They can, if 
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they like, being Anglo-Saxons, give the colonists firm and 
lenient government, and, as the historian will say, in the 
merest justice, and out of a decent care for their own self- 
respect, they ought to do it. That, however, is not the 
opinion of most of our contemporaries either in Great Britain 
or in Europe. They are crying aloud to Washington to 
be “generous in the hour of victory,” to restore to 
Spain, if not Porto Rico—the value of which as a 
naval station they understand—at all events, the 
Philippines. We will tell them what “ generosity” under 
such circumstances means. It means that Spain should 
recover full authority over eight millions of dark persons 
whom she has for three hundred years so governed that, 
as Mr. Foreman testifies, the children fly with shrieks if 
they see a “ Castilian,” and should recover it at the very 
moment when every virtue as well as every vice in a 
Spaniard will incline him towards severity in punishment. 
He will be full of loyalty to his country and full of 
vengeance against rebels who have insulted her, and in 
the strength of both feelings he will strike as Spaniards 
struck in Peru. It means that Americans, having en- 
couraged them to revolt, are to hand over the two millions 
of Tagals to a nation which regards their revolt not only 
asa crime—that is usual—but as an unparalleled insolence 
calling aloud for chastisement. It means that the United 
States, which of all Powers should keep engagements 
because of her relation to the two continents in which she 
claims hegemony, are to betray Aguinaldo and the whole 
tribe of Tagals, two millions of dark people who have 
accepted Christianity and display many considerable 
qualities—though mercy, we fear, attracts them as little as 
it attracts some Spaniards—into those Spaniards’ hands. 
America may be compelled by a Continental coalition to 
do this thing and yet be blameless, for there can be no 
sin where there is no will; but to do it voluntarily under 
the false plea of “generosity” would be nothing less than a 
baseness. She had better even partition the islands 
among the Great Powers, though, as we maintain, she 
is bound, having upset a bad civilisation, to provide a 
good one, and not to shirk responsibilities which, from the 
moment Admiral Dewey broke into the harbour of Manilla, 
she took upon herself. 


The case is just as strong in Cuba, or stronger, for it 
has there this aggravation, that in Cuba there is danger 
of the most frightful of all wars, a war between the 
colours, and that the native Cubans, having dreaded 
oppression for two hundred years, have become mercilessly 
hard, cannot conceive that their oppressors have rights, and 
areas ready to put Spaniards to death at sight and merely 
as Spaniards as we were when they invaded Ireland, and 
were supposed to be likelv to lead an insurrection. If 
Washington honestly thinks it can govern Cuba in the 
true sense of government, through a Protectorate, well 
and good. We differ, but the right of judging is theirs, 
not ours; but that to secure good government in Cuba is 
their bounden duty we have no doubt whatever. They 
have enfranchised a people, and they must see that 
enfranchisement is not for them acurse. If “ generosity ” 
is to be exercised at all, it should be in regard to Porto 
Rico, where the only American claim will be right of con- 
quest; but the same writers who are so keen about the 
Philippines surrender Porto Rico. We do not say they 
are in the wrong about that island, for it does not 
lie in Englishmen’s mouths to declare conquest a bad 
title; but about the Philippines they are advising a 
pseudo-chivalry which, like much of chivalry, has an 
anti-moral basis; and we believe they are in the wrong 
for another reason also. They forget what the influence of 
dependencies will be on the Union itself. The future of 
the world will depend greatly upon the political character 
of Americans. When in 1950 they are two hundred mil- 
lions, and have absorbed as they will absorb the swarms 
of immigrants whose presence now makes Continentals 
doubt—except just after a great sea fight—whether Ameri- 
tans are Englishmen, their purposes, their ideas, their will 
will be to all mankind matter of the gravest moment. 
They will be able if much stirred to crush any single 
people, except perhaps the Slavs. To fit the Americans 
‘or that destiny the first necessity is that they should, 
before they are irresistible, have difficulties, dependencies, 
tomplicated and urgent relations with the remainder of 
mankind. At present everything is too easy to them, and 
they live too much to themselves, comparing themselves 
with themselves” as the Scripture has it, till they have 














no idea of equals, and see their own powers as well as 
rights through one medium and their rivals’ through 
another. They thought, not out of boastfulness, but pure 
inexperience, that they could crush Spain and liberate 
Cuba in a fortnight. They are a people devoted to legal 
logic, but we never yet met an American who could 
see that if the Monroe doctrine is not to be a 
pure oppression to the world outside the Americas, 
it must carry with it an obligation to control 
the external action of the states who live under its 
protection and its shadow. The Spanish war will 
teach them much, but to be fit for their great work 
Americans must learn how to govern as well as how to be 
governed; must add to their splendid patriotism the 
English gift of cold and lofty tolerance ; must learn how 
to keep subordinate governments as clean of corruption as 
their Supreme Court is; must, above all, learn the lesson 
none have yet learned except the English, how to keep 
dark races subject while they are being educated without 
incessant menaces of force. They have to create a great 
fleet, yet confine its action to police work; they have to 
enlist a great army, yet preserve their own liberties fully ; 
they have to maintain a Civil Service which can administer 
successfully yet remain all the time submissive, cordially 
submissive, to the will of the toilers who pay for all. 
They have, in fact, to exchange their réle of prosperity 
for a role of greatness among mankind. It is coming to 
them with tremendous rapidity—look at the relations 
between Admiral Dewey and Admiral Dteterichs—they 
are themselves in a dim way becoming conscious of the 
great change that is passing over their polity, but they 
still need experience. Men do not learn self-restraint in 
a week, nor can great aduministrators be continuously 
produced without a training of two generations. It 
is the habit of self-restraint which America, with 
her terrible strength, will in the end most urgently 
need; and she can acquire it only by use, by finding 
in the habitual government of mankind how easy 
it is to turn a wheel “which sets sharp knives at 
work to pinch and peel.” They have to learn honesty, 
too, in a new form,—the power, when the public weal is 
concerned, of not even wishing to make personal profit, of 
regarding a fee for the concession of a contract as some- 
thing which it is as impossible to take as it is to steal a 
friend’s spoons or pawn a fiancée’s engagement ring. 
There are virtues, intellectual as well as moral, which do 
not blossom freely when there is no one to think of but 
oneself, no one to conciliate, no one to train, so that he 
may not hate the trainer as Mexicans, Peruvians, Tagals, 
and country-borns have through the last hundred years 
hated Spaniards. You cannot train great men if their 
whole lives are to be one long protracted “‘ good time ;” 
and it is because Americans will need great politicians, 
griat diplomatists, great administrators, that we desire to 
see them come out of themselves and take up their share 
of the world’s governing work. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND ITS FAILURES. 


\ E hear a great deal just now about the failures of 

the Government and of their want of grit and 
steadiness. In our opinion, there has been a good deal of 
exaggeration on this point; but let that pass for the 
moment. Even if we grant the failures of the Govern- 
ment to have been many and great, what are we to say 
about the truly astounding failures of the Liberal party ? 
Nothing like them has been seen in living memory. The 
levity with which the Liberal party has of late taken up and 
then thrown down as failures cause after cause and prin- 
ciple after principle is absolutely without precedent. Our 
readers will remember Punch’s famous cartoon of Palmer- 
ston as the valet with a sheaf of used neckties on his arm 
remarking to Beau Brummel’s man, “Some of our 
failures.” If Sir John Tenniel were to redraw the cartoon 
and bring it up to date, the heap of the “ failures” of the 
Liberal party would be indeed a large one. 

Just think for a moment of the number of things which 
the Liberal party has taken up not only during the last 
few years, but during the last Session, and then let drop. 
First there was the cry of “ Down with the House of 
Lords.” Fora time it really seemed as if the question 
was to be taken up in earnest. But the country did not 


appear very much excited; the Liberal Peers, like Lord 
livsebery, Lord Spencer, and Lord Kimberley, were evi- 
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dently not very happy when denouncing hereditary oppres- 
sors, and gradually the enthusiasm cooled down and the 
campaign against the Lords was abandoned. “ Down with 
the Lords” had proved a failure. Then came the attempt 
at the beginning of the year to attack the Government on 
the weakness of their policy as regards China and Russia. 
For a time this cry seemed very promising, though the 
country was amazed to see the Liberal leaders posing as 
Liberal Jingoes, and suggesting that the Unionist Govern- 
ment had failed to uphold “the might, majesty, and 
dominion” of the United Kingdom. But somehow even this 
promising horse would not run when trained in a Liberal 
stable. After a little while Sir William Harcourt and 
Lord Kimberley’s Jingoism cooled down, and the efforts 
to show that the Government had sacrificed the interests 
of the Empire died away. Liberal Imperialism was 
another failure. Then came the famous attempt to raise 
the cry of “No Popery!” For the moment it looked as 
if the Opposition had at last “ got hold of” a really good 
thing. There was plenty of talk of Conservative 
Protestants deserting the Government in thousands to 
support Sir William Harcourt, and to deal a blow against 
“Catholicism,” and for a brief two days, it is asserted, 
Sir William Harcourt really believed that he was 
going to be swept into office by a great uprising of 
Protestant voters. Alas! for the optimism of middle-aged 
statesmen. The Protestant revolters from the Unionist 
purty failed, as the Americans say, to materialise, but 
instead appeared an angry crowd of Irishmen who asked, 
‘What the Devil Sir William Harcourt meant by abusing 
their religion and holding up Catholic ceremonials to public 
ridicule.’ The “No-Romanising” cry had to go like the 
“ Down with the Lords” cry and the Liberal Jingo move- 
ment, and another failure was added to the list. But this 
is not all. It looks at the moment very much as if Home- 
rule even were going the way of the rest. The present strain 
on the alliance is very great. Liberals like Mr. Doughty 
are becoming sorry that they ever touched Home-rule, and 
regard with profound distrust a party which now holds 
as a cardinal point of its creed that the English and 
Scotch taxpayers somehow owe Ireland some £3,000,000 a 
year, and Heaven knows how much in the way of arrears. 
The Irishmen, on the other hand, retaliate that they are 
very doubtful about an alliance with people who will not 
more beartily acknowledge the debt due to Ireland, who 
throw obstacles in the way of Irish Local Government, 
and who use *‘Catholicism” as a term of special obloquy. 
No doubt it would be going too far to say that these facts 
show that Home-rule must already be counted as one of 
the Liberal failures, but at any rate there is considerable 
risk of its becoming so very soon. That this will be its 
ultimate fate we do not doubt for a moment, nor, we 
fancy, do the mass of the Liberal party. They know 
in their hearts that they will now never actually grant 
Home-rule to Ireland. The very most they would do 
would be to pass a Bill through the Commons, and when 
it was thrown out in the Peers, thank Providence for the 
existence of a House of Lords, and tel! the Irish that 
they had kept their word, and intended, with the aid of 
their allies, to proceed to useful social legislation in the 
interest of the whole nation. 

The possibility of Home-rule being soon semi-oflicially 
admitted to be one of the Liberal party’s failures raises 
questions which are well worth considering. People 
sometimes talk as if the Irish Members had obtained so 
complete a mastery over the Liberal party that they can 
make it do whatever they chose. ‘They are mistaken. 
When the Liberal party is in office with the aid of Irish 
votes, the mastery of the Nationalists is no doubt com- 
plete.-—Did they not publicly and openly place upon the 
Nonconformists of England the humiliation of with- 
drawing with apologies their most natural and right pro- 
posal to erect a statue to that greatest of Englishmen, 
Oliver Cromwell ?—But when the Liberal party is out of 
office the Irish Members have no such power. Their threat 
of withdrawing from the alliance does not seem very ter- 
rible to men who are at the moment reaping nothing from 
it—except, perhaps, a few pricks of conscience for work- 
ing with men who will not even allow an Anglo-American 
Understanding for fear it might, in some way or other, 
benefit England. These facts the Nationalists realise clearly 
enough, although they pretend to ignore them. When the 
Liberal party are in Opposition it is the Irish who have 
fears for the continuance of the alliance. They are, no 


doubt, if the truth were told, at this very moment mogt 
anxious lest the Liberal party should finally pronounce 
Home-rule a failure. Think for a moment what it would 
mean to the Irish if Home-rule were deliberately ang 
officially repudiated by the Liberal leaders. The Unionists 
—even if we take the lowest possible view of Unionist 
principles—could have nothing to say to a party rejected 
by their opponents. They do not want the Irish votes, and 
the Nationalists have nothing else to offer. Depend upon it 
the Irish will endure a great deal before they risk seeing 
Home-rule withdrawn from the official programme of one 
of the great parties of the State. If the Liberal leaders 
were well advised they would act on this knowledge and 
not be afraid of the Irish. But, then, how can one expect 
wise leading in a party which cannot decide as to who is 
leading it. In truth, the greatest of all the failures of 
the Liberal party is its failure to find a leader. 


The advice which we would, in all seriousness, recom. 
mend to the Liberal party is that of the man who said: 
“Any plan is a good one as long as you stick to it.” 
That is equally true of leaders and policies. The 
party must not have any more failures. It must not take 
cries up one day and drop them the next, but must adopt 
certain political aims and hold to them. What is wanted 
is the quality so greatly valued in the sailor—that which 
makes him hold fast when he has once begun to pull ona 
rope. We shall perhaps be accused of hypocrisy when we 
offer advice to the Liberal party, for we admit that as long 
as they remain in favour of Home-rule and in alliance 
with the Nationalists we should regard their return to power 
as a national calamity. But though we do not want to see 
the Liberal party in power, we are quite sincere in not wish- 
ing them to be weak and leaderless,—a drifting and derelict 
party. Our main desire is to see the present Government 
strong and efiicient, and no Government based on a Parlia- 
mentary majority can be strong and efficient when it is 
faced by a demoralised Opposition. Nothing more surely 
makes a strong Government than a strong Opposition. A 
strong Opposition concentrates and renders loyal their 
supporters, and it makes also their own footsteps wary. A 
weak and badly led Opposition, on the other hand, makes 
a Government careless and its supporters indifferent. In 
order that our Constitution should work well and truly, 
what is wanted is a sound Opposition. Thus in truth the 
great political need of the hour is a stronger and 
more coherent Opposition. Till we get it the Constitution 
will not be working properly. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


W* do not suppose that all the world will read the 
speeches delivered by Viscount Peel and Mr. 
Gully on Wednesday at the Mansion House, but yet 
those speeches greatly concern all the world. Repre- 
sentative Chambers are declining in credit everywhere, 
especially in America, where the people seem inclined to 
continue electing them, but prohibit them from sitting, 
and if the House of Commons is really decaying the 
outlook for Government by discussion is very gloomy 
indeed. Mr. Gully denies the decay; and if he may be 
suspected of speaking under compulsion of his office, 
Viscount Peel is under no such constraint. He has the 
fullest experience, he is now independent alike of 
Members and electors, and he is a man who, if he wished 
to conceal an unpopular opinion, would do it by silence, 
and not by uttering smooth things. His verdict is that 
the House of Commons is neither perishing nor to perish. 
Blanks are left in it by the passing away of great men 
whose places we feel for a moment cannot be supplied; 
but the reservoir is as full as ever of good water, and 
there is little fear, in the former Speaker’s opinion, of the 
House degenerating either in statesmanship or in eloquence. 
The form of the oratory which persuades changes, of 
course, from age to age, as does the popular taste; but 
while the electors remain the same, there will always 
be fresh orators and always men who can “ mould 
the destinies and represent the feelings of the nation,” 
men “who, while they live, are admired, and when 
they die are enshrined in the memory of posterity.” 
That is important testimony, and may console those who, 
fretted by the accidents of the hour, and the departure of 
men who, having been illustrious contemporaries have 








seemed to them not only splendid but necessary figures in 
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the scene, are tempted to say that even the House of 
Commons feels the effect of the causes which elsewhere in 
Europe are discrediting representative institutions. We 
have joined sometimes in their complaints, for we feel 
acutely the changes which improve representation but 
diminish leadership, but the more we think and observe 
the more we distrust our own disposition towards political 
pessimism. The House of Commons, all experienced 
observers tell us, though it lacks for the moment an 
orator of the splendid class, contains many men on both 
sides of high persuasive power, its average ability is pro- 
bably higher than ever it was, and it is certainly as 
attractive to potential leaders. Every man of force in the 
country looks to a seat as an object of high ambition, and 
though the young find it more difficult to obtain entrance, 
that is because of the crowd of men of mark who press for. 
ward to seize upon every vacancy. We all say Members are 
losing independence, but much of the difficulty of Cabinets 
arises from the intense individualism of their followers, 
who, we must remember, are, like their electors, much less 
of an ignorant crowd than they ever yet were, and being 
instructed are less ready to suppress themselves. They 
do suppress themselves nevertheless with quite marvellous 
self-restraint upon questions like foreign policy, and we 
see no reason to believe that did a great emergency 
arrive the House would be less competent to meet it than 
of old, less resolute, less swift to act, less dignified in 
action. The chance, indeed, of both sides voting together 
would be greater than ever it has been yet. It could, we 
think, be trusted, and after all, what more could we get 
out of a King, or the ablest body of King’s counsellors ? 
It is true that as regards ordinary business there is an 
appearance of the division of opinion into fractions, but 
we must remember that the population grows rapidly, 
that its audible sections are increasing in magnitude, that 
as knowledge diffuses itself more widely opinion becomes 
more multiform and complex. The House must be like the 
nation, or it is not representative, and it is the nation which 
is developing groups which, nevertheless, whenever pressure 
arisesfade away into the old consistent and coherent parties. 
The absence of internal dangers is an element in the 
question too often forgotten. An army in peace-time 
often seems to be without Generals, and this is a sort of 
peace time within the House of Commons. One party is 
all-powerful in the voting lobbies, the other is for the 
moment disorganised and headless, and neither has before 
it any great subject upon which its convictions are deep 
or strong, nor is it moved by any serious alarm. Her 
Majesty has a Government but she has no Opposition, 
only some regiments of sharpshooting critics, who are not, 
as a rule, very much in earnest. There is no need for 
great debating, and, therefore, no development of great 
debaters. Given the contest, the fighters would soon 
appear, and if we had not “orators ””—a word which is 
coming to bear an almost technical meaning more appli- 
cable to the Irish-American now preaching in Steinway 
Hall than to any Member of the House of Commons—we 
should soon have wielders of words as strong as any of 
those who have ever held that cultivated mob to silence. 
Nor, so far as the evidence goes, should there be any lack 
of statesmanship, though it is possible that much of it 
might be displayed in the simple acceptance or rejection 
of Ministerial proposals. No one, it is possible, would be 
original, but no one would talk the kind of nonsense which 
Fox once did about Astrakhan. 


We all forget, we fancy, when discussing the House of 
Commons, that if a plain embosomed in hills becomes a 
plateau, the hills will seem lower to the plain-dwellers. 
The average political skill of the people has risen in this 
generation to a degree which most of us, blinded as we 
are by habitudes, fail accurately to perceive. Time was 
when the knowledge which must be the basis of political 
thought was almost confined to Parliament and a few 
close observers outside; now it so diffused that, upon 
the majority of subjects, perhaps on all not requiring 
special education, the opinion of the “ man in the street ” 
has become of positive value. Eminent men in the House 
of Commons are viewed from a higher elevation, and 
therefore seem less great than they did in days when men 
were just capable of comparing their speeches with their 
own fathomless ignorance or want of grasp. We can 
give an illustration of this which will, we _ believe, 
be acknowledged by every Member of the House to 
be entirely true. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is not 








considered in the country either a first-class orator 
or a@ great administrator. Scarcely any one speaks 
of him with admiration, none with the kind of ad- 
miration which lifts the subject altogether out of his 
party. To the majority he is a capable Cabinet 
Minister and nothing more. Yet Sir Michael has 
delivered within the past two years, not one, but three 
or,four speeches which forty years ago would have made 
a grand reputation—one of them on monometallism quite 
carried away a half-favourable House—and has solved 
several exceedingly difficult administrative questions. 
Sir William Harcourt is occasionally unanswerable by 
mere speech; Mr. Chamberlain’s fighting speeches, 
especially when he is in the wrong, are often admirable ; 
and Mr. Balfour, when indignant, rises to heights which, 
before Parliament had reporters, would have sent Members 
circulating through London to diffuse his words. With 
the rise of the people in intelligence the standard of 
judgment has risen; and much of the hostile criticism 
of the House is really proof that the people, or at all 
events a large class of them, have been instructed up 
to the point at which criticism is cool. Whitfield might 
make miners cry even now, but the journalists would 
shake their heads over his deliverances, and a middle-class 
audience would depart pleased, but not unstrung with 
emotion. The House of Commons is, in truth, much what 
it always was, with perhaps this difference, that it reflects 
the people more accurately and the people are more varied. 
The table of the big diamond is cut into more facets, and 
has in the process lost something of its flash. 





A CITY WITHOUT A NEWSPAPER. 
Her me Mr. Balfour has argued, is far 


more the outcome of habit and custom than of 
reason, and there is little doubt that he is right. Let 
any one think for a few minutes of the things he urgently 
requires, of the articles he cannot do without, and he wil! 
acknowledge that, apart from the bare necessaries of life, 
these essentials of his existence have become so through 
custom. Foremost among these is the newspaper. For 
long «ons men contrived to live very well without news- 
papers. It is true that the news of the day was written 
out and distributed in Rome under the Empire, and men 
went to such places as the Baths of Caracal!a to read the 
news as well as to bathe and drink. We believe the 
Chinese also lay claim to having invented newspapers, as 
well as everything else which we count modern. Put, 
speaking generally, the ancient and medival worlds con- 
trived to do without newspapers, and, as we have eaid, 
they managed very well. But to-day, we count the 
newspaper as being as important an adjunct of 
the breakfast-table as the rolls or eggs; indeed, mauy 
men turn to the newspaper first. And yet newspapers 
only date from the Commonwealth period, bet so rapidly 
has the custom of reading them pervaded all classes of 
society, that we take up a paper instinctively without 
reasoning about it or without considering whether it has 
any message for us. To be deprived of a newspaper 
seems to our imagination, like being deprived of food, of 
clothing, so quickly has the custom of demanding the 
newspaper, like that of demanding tobacco, spread through 
the world. Newspaper-reading has become, as we say, 
second nature. 

Now from a purely rational point of view, a philosopher 
might urge that this habit was folly. ‘Think,’ he 
might say, ‘of the time you waste over ephemeral 
news. Of what real interest to you is yesterday’s 
Parliamentary squabble, or the account of some petty 
war with a black tribe thousands of miles away, or 
the report of a scientific gathering in which learned 
men used big words about something they did not 
understand, or the fracas outside a gin-palace and 
the police-court proceedings which ensued, and how 
Surrey faced Yorkshire on the cricket-field? The time 
spent on these subjects might have been devoted to 
mastering algebra, or French idioms, or reading Bacon’s 
“Essays,” or Kant’s “Critique,” or doing something 
really useful. Think of the way in which great men have 
utilised those spare moments of life which you waste over 
the scraps, and scandals, and surmises of your daily 
paper.’ But, whatever the philosopher may urge, we all 
know that the average man (even including philosophers 
themselves) would feel, if deprived of the day’s news, 2: 
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aching void which not even the noblest literature or pro- 
foundest thought of the world could fill. Even the great 
Kant, after his morning lectures on philosophy, sought 
eagerly for the last news from Paris during the Revolu- 
tion, and we lesser men may be pardoned the weakness of 
insisting upon our morning paper as one of those luxuries 
of life which has become a necessity. How great a space 
the newspaper really fills in modern life may be not only 
inferred by the imagination, it may also be seen from 
actual experience in Chicago which has been recently in 
the strange position of a city without a newspaper. 

It goes almost without saying that the cause of this 
strange condition of things was a labour dispute, into the 
merits of which we cannot enter. The sterotypers, mem- 
bers of a strong Union, demanded extra pay, which the 
newspaper proprietors refused, though the ground of their 
refusal seems to be based on the old and oft-recurring 
question as to who shall really manage the concern,— 
employers or employed. However that may be, Chicago, 
with its two million of people, woke one fine morning three 
weeks ago to find that no newspaper was to be had for 
love or money, at any rate so far as papers printed in 
English were concerned. There were two German dailies 
unaffected by the strike, but of what use were they to the 
multitudes who understood not the Teuton tongue? Now, 
if there is one city in the world where the newspaper is a 
more all-pervading factor in daily life than in any other, 
it is huge, reckless Chicago with its giant buildings and its 
vast tide of traffic. The Mayor of Chicago called for his 
morning paper to learn what had happened in his realm the 
day before, but he called in vain. The stockbroker was eager 
for the last quotations, but, lo, there were none to hand. ‘lhe 
traveller by train, who in America usually buys about a 
dozen papers when setting forth on a journey, found the 
news-stands empty. The ery of the newsboy was unheard 
in the streets,—people said at the hotels that they slept on 
till late because that raucous voice never woke their 
morning slumbers. Men went to their clubs, but there 
was no morning news. As the New York World (witha 
certain malicious pleasure in “ scoring” over New York’s 
great rival on Lake Michigan) put it, “the people felt a 
great, large, want,’ and soon “the conditions were 
growing desperate,” the more so as it was war time and 
every one was specially eager to know about Santiago. 
Then came the strange phenomenon of huge Chicago 
depending for news on small adjacent towns, very much 
as though Londoners in a similar plight had to depend 
on the supply sent from Aylesbury or Guildford,—or as 
they would if daily papers were published there as they 
are in every American town of ten or fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. These local sheets were eagerly bought 
up and carried away. [ater on came the _ papers 
from large rival cities; from Milwaukee, which is only 
three or four hours distant; from Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, they came pouring on, but in the 
merest driblets compared to the huge demand. People 
stood by the news-stands in the great hotel lobbies waiting 
for the papers just as crowds stand at the theatre doors 
on a “first night.” Needless to say, scarcity prices 
obtained. An agent for a Cincinnati paper sold four 
thousand copies of his journal in less than an hour, and 
deposited $130 in small change ina hotel safe. A shilling 
was gladly paid for a penny paper; 10c. and l5c. were 
ruling prices for journals selling ordinarily at 2c. Small 
boys organised, in true American style, a syndicate whose 
sole stock-in-trade was a Cincinnati newspaper, which 
they leased out to readers in the parks at the rate of 
a cent a minute. The demand for news items was like 
the demand for water in a besieged city. Here was a 
community more habituated to the newspaper—and toa 
kind of newspaper which treats its news in a more sensa- 
tional manner—than any other on the face of the globe. 
Imagine Paris without a drop of absinthe, or Munich 
without a glass of beer, or London devoid of cats and 
suburban trains, and you can think of Chicago without her 
daily papers. No wonder that exasperation reigned 
everywhere, and that that variety of the human species 
known as “men about town” “lolled over their early 
meal without appetite.” 

It is clear that the experience of the great city without 
a newspaper has demonstrated how necessary a modern 
institution the newspaper is. Our philosopher might 
{again from the point of view of the higher reason) con- 
gratulate the citizens of Chicago on being deprived of the 








details of scandals, divorces, murders, and fraud dressed 
up under big headlines and “edited” with no little 
piquancy; for, he would truly say, of these things are the 
Chicago papers largely made up. And, in the vein of 
Matthew Arnold with his doleful friend on the Woodford 
branch railway, he might assure the anxious stockbroker 
or army contractor that “the great mundane move. 
ment” would continue, no matter what happened to 
the Chicago papers. But custom will not bow to 
reason; it will have its way. Even the great Kant 
(to quote him again) was seriously perturbed by 
the loss of his rascal of a valet,—and Chicago streets 
do not produce Kants, nor is the most useful valet 
to be compared with the morning newspaper. The 
American newspaper is, indeed, an extraordinary institu. 
tion. One rarely hears a good word said for it by intelli- 
gent Americans, it has but little political influence, it is 
abused, laughed at, criticised,—but it is indispensable. 
The same may be said, though in a less emphatic way, 
of the newspaper everywhere. Note the diligent perusal 
of the tiny little sheet in an Italian café or a French 
auberge ; the reader of that sheet will spend a good hour 
over it in the company of a penny cigar and a café cognac. 
As well deprive him of his bed as of that habitual luxury. 
Philosophically considered, the capture of its great position 
in the modern world by the newspaper is due to the 
growing sense that we all belong to one another, that in 
this immense, complex mesh of civilisation each man has 
a vital interest in what others do. Our closest in- 
terests may be affected by something in China or Peru, 
and we must know about it. The drunkard in the next 
street has broken out in a mad frenzy, and we must 
know about that too. A growing sense for all the facts 
of life, for all the news we can get about the affairs 
of this great world, has taken possession of all men, 
and the newspaper is the organ through which that 
taste is gratified. Would that it were gratified, we are 
often tempted to say, in a more intelligent way! But 
that will come in time. Plato thought it an evil that the 
art of writing had been invented because it had sapped 
the powers of memory. Wiat would he say to-day of the 
“ Yellow journals ” of New York, or the varieties of penny 
“bits” in London? We must, however, pass through 
this phase, which is a crude and often vulgar way of 
supplying what is a great and inevitable need,—the 
demand by the modern man for knowing more and more 
about his fellow-men. Literature, however attractive, 
will not meet this demand, because it is a demand for the 
instant fact, not for the historic event. The demand can 
only be met by the newspaper; and so the excitement of 
Chicago for the loss of her jouruals can, after all, be 
perhaps justified at the bar of reason. 





THE DEBATE ON VACCINATION. 


NHE debate on vaccination on Tuesday and Wednesday 
inspires us with a feeling which is almost dismay. 

The first argument for government by Parliaments is that 
it winnows the community which has a right to rule. In 
other words, it is assumed that the body of representatives 
will be on the whole wiser than the mass of those who 
elect them, and will be able, therefore, either by debate to 
modify their will, or to attach to its realisation conditions 
which will make it beneficial or in the worst circumstances 
innocuous. That is the avowed reason for preferring 
government by a Parliament to government by plebiscites, 
and the secret reason for dividing new Parliaments into 
two Chambers, which would otherwise seem a most 
illogical device. The Members or Deputies are almost 
of necessity better educated men than their constituents ; 
they hear much more evidence; they are informed by the 
debates; and though they cannot, of course, resist a 
national mandate, they can, when its force is not over- 
whelming, resist, delay, or, so to speak, purify it before 
carrying it into effect. They act, in fact, as a sieve for 
the decrees of the nation, keeping out those which are the 
result of prejudice or ignorance, or which are hopelessly 
unpractical. The debate of Tuesday seems to show that 
the House of Commons is inclined to abnegate this great 
function, and to reflect exactly, instead of sifting, 
the ideas of the community. ‘here are probably no 
points of hygiene upon which experts are so united 
as the eflicacy of vaccination in preventing small- 
pox, and the necessity of compulsion in order to make 
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that preventive perfectly efficacious. Every person who, 
being unvaccinated, takes the disease is a centre of a 
contagion which, if allowed to spread, may overcome even 
the beneficial influence of vaccine. If vaccination were care- 
fully performed and absolutely universal, the disease, one 
of the most terrible which can afflict humanity, because it 
so often causes blindness, might be completely extirpated, 
a result which may be fairly said to have been actually 
secured in Ireland. Of late years, however, a prejudice 
has seized a section of the people against vaccination, 
ywing, we believe, to careless innoculation from unfit 
suijects, and so widely has the objection spread that it 
has been found even to influence elections. The House of 
Commons has responded to the outcry without, we fear, 
believing it, and on Tuesday showed itself so influenced 
that the Government, through Mr. Balfour, practically 
gave up compulsion altogether. He proposed, and Parlia- 
ment will, it is believed, accept, clauses under which the 
parent of any child who neglects vaccination is exempt 
from punishment till the child is four years old, and will 
be exempt altogether if he pleads that his neglect is not 
due to laziness or indifference, but to ‘a conscientious 
objection.” That is, we greatly fear, a surrender of 
universal vaccination, even as an ideal to be sought. 

So far as this is the result of conviction on the part of 
Members or of the Government, we have, of course, 
nothing to say. We think the opinion one which can 
only be entertained by those who do not understand the 
weight of evidence; but still men can only act on their 
convictions. We greatly fear, however, that the Govern- 
ment, and those who support it, are not convinced at 
all, but are yielding to their fear of opposition from 
ignorant fanatics, who in many constituencies may hold 
in ordinary elections the effective balance of power. So 
far as that is the case they are acting against light, and 
are gravely neglecting to do their duty, which is to use 
their best information for the benefit of the nation. They 
yield to a craze for the sake of votes, and, on the same 
motives, might yield to a currency craze which they knew 
to be ruinous, or a craze for a war which they knew to be 
unjust. Their clear duty, if they held vaccination to be 
an indispensable precaution, and compulsion, therefore, to 
be just, was to resist any effort to impede the former or 
abolish the latter, and endure the consequences at the 
voting places as best they might. Otherwise they gave 
up all pretensions to be leaders, and became mere funnels 
for the prejudiced and ignorant will of the community, 
or, rather, of a section of the community. 

We shall be told, and, indeed, are told in a Times leader, 
that if the community wills to be poisoned by smallpox, it 
must be poisoned, until some terrible visitation once more 
revives its confidence in science; and that is, no doubt, 
practically true. The Government of a free State must 
obey the nation, and the will of the majority can no more 
be resisted in Great Britain than the will of the Czar iv 
Russia. But it has hitherto been believed as a cardinal 
doctrine of government by Parliaments that the national 
will on important subjects should only be carried out by 
those who believe it to be on the whole a reasonable will, 
ora will not excessively injurious. Mr. Balfour, we dare 
say, affirms the second proposition; but can he or his 
colleagues conscientiously affirm the first ? We doubt it, 
and cannot but believe that they yielded to political fears 
upon a question which they ought to have decided with- 
out reference to votes. Moreover, if the majority is to 
have the right to rule it must be a majority, and we no 
more believe that the majority distrust vaccination or the 
utility of compulsion than we believe that they distrust 
the value of pure water, or the necessity of punishing 
men who will stick to cesspools in crowded towns. If the 
House had been appealed to, as a House, to trust the 
medical experts, and keep the law unreformed, the 
Members would, we believe, have responded at once, 
and set the fanatics of anti-vaccination once more at 
defiance. 

We may be tuld, however, that Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues are trusting to the moral feeling of the people, 
and really believe that when called on formally to plead “a 
conscientious objection ” they will not plead it unless they 
feel it. In that case, it is contended, the objectors will 


be few, and the Magistrates, being relieved of the fear of 
coercing consciences, will act with greater vigour than at 
present, the result being a positive increase in the 
number of the vaccinated. 


We wish we could believe it ; 








but unhappily all history is full of proofs that the 
majority of men hold the course they prefer to be the 
conscientious course. Thousands of slaveholders held 
that in holding slaves they were proving themselves true 
Christians, though had slavery become unprofitable or 
inconvenient they would at once have abolished the 
institution. All who refuse to obey the law will, when 
challenged, think they refused from conscientious motives 
—that is, care for their children’s health—and will so 
declare, and their number will be very great. For the 
convinced anti-vaccinators will tell all the waverers that 
even the Government doubts the efficacy of the remedy, 
or it would have enforced it as it does enforce segregation 
in scarlet fever, or repairs of drainage in anticipation of a 
visitation of cholera. No one is exempted from the 
drainage taxes because of his quasi-religious objections, 
and no ignorant man will believe that if Government held 
vaccination to be as essential to health as the absence of 
malaria, it would have permitted individuals, on grounds 
even of conscience, to make of themselves centres of in- 
fection. We do not permit Thuggee, and Thuggee is, in 
the minds of those who pursue it, an act of worship. 
The Government, it will be alleged, must have doubted, 
and if they doubted, why should not other people? 
It is pleasant to doubt when one thereby avoids 
a trouble which seems to the much-occupied considerable, 
and the payment of a fee which, to those who calculate in 
pennies, is a tax. The number of fanatics is always 
small, but that of the indifferent, the lazy, and the 
ignorant, when taken together, is always great. If it 
were not believed that those who distrust vaccination are 
very numerous, wherefore did the House of Commons 
begin to vacillate? The distrustful are now informed 
that, in the opinion of the highest State authorities, 
their distrust is a natural manifestation of their 
consciences, and, as such, entitled to every respect. 








OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 

DMIRAL CERVERA probably did not say, as inter. 
viewers report him to have said, “the guns of the 

‘ Cristobal Colon’ are in Italy or in the pockets of the head of 
the Ordnance.” He saw no interviewers, and, bitterly angry 
as he may have been, is not likely to have traduced his own 
service to the officers who captured him. If he had said it, 
however, he would only have expressed an idea hinted at by 
Admiral Montojo and familiar to every Spaniard of education. 
Indeed it is familiar to every discontented expert, not only in 
Spain, but in Italy, and even France. There may be, nay, 
almost certainly is, exaggeration in the stories current, for 
nothing is easier when things go wrong than to attribute the 
failure to some one’s thirst for illicit gold, but there can be no 
doubt of the impression throughout the world of Southern 
Europe that one of the most serious dangers to the State is 
the corruption of the officials which has extended, it is asserted, 
to the great supply departments. In France, the story runs, 
all contractors pay for their contracts, and very often supply 
bad articles, or even, as in the celebrated legend of the biscuits 
not discoverable in Toulon, do not supply them at all; in Italy 
the very taxes which create such discontent do not reach the 
Exchequer; while in Spain millions are voted and paid out 
which reach neither the contractors nor the officers dying 
with anxiety for supplies. It is affirmed that in Cuba even 
the pay for the soldiers has been on occasions stopped en route, 
and the story is less incredible when we remember that it was 
repeated by our own sailors before the Mutiny at the Nore, 
and was undoubtedly true of some French regiments when 
the Revolution broke out. Where there is smoke there is 
fire, and we find it difficult to doubt, when we read such 
stories, and remember the evidence in the Panama scandal 
and the half-suppressed inquiry about the railway concessions, 
that direct pecuniary corruption has increased in Southern 
Europe, and is one of the most serious evils with which the 
reformers of the future will have to contend. The difficulty 
with Englishmen is not to believe that it exists, for they see 
instances of failure in the action of fleets, armies, and bureau- 
cracies which can hardly be explained on any other theory, but 
to understand why it exists, and why the nations threatened by 
its existence do not cut the evil out with a very sharp knife 
indeed. The people, who are supposed in the South to 
be absolute, and who are absolute when excited, certainly 
have no tolerance for corruption among their servants, and 
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one would think that soldiers and sailors, if they are robbed, 
or sent out to perish through insufficient supplies, would be 
able to avenge themselves; yet the mischief lasts, and, as this 
war reveals, rather increases than grows less, and one wonders 
as to the cause, which is certainly not the mere fact that the 
Southern races are Southern or democratic. The Russians 
are not Southerners, and nobody has ever accused them of 
being in any degree democratic; while the corrupt section of 
Austrian officials—a small one—is controlled by aristocrats 
and punished by an Emperor. 


There are three causes, one strictly legal, which are little 
noticed either by moralists or by hostile critics, but which 
have, we believe, a very powerful effect in sheltering and 
therefore fostering corruption in Southern Europe. The first 
and most direct of all is the refusal to subject the agents of 
the State to the ordinary tribunals. Before an official can be 
tried for breach of official duty, the consent of the State must 
be obtained; and the State is not only reluctant to consent, 
but is believed by all classes to be much more reluctant than 
itis. All European Governments except our own consider 
that to make a concession on this point would be to destroy 
the controlling powers of the Administration; they must 
know their people, and may have facts upon their side, but 
the rule undoubtedly prevents the bringing forward of charges 
of corruption. Those who could bring them feel sure that 
they would not be heard, and hesitate to risk the creation of 
deadly enmities, without juries to appeal to, or rights at law 
which cannot be set aside. They have, too, this in favour of 
their view, that the Governments of the Continent, especially 
in the South, are morbidly afraid of scandal, cannot endure 
to diminish the general “confidence” in their agents, and 
have an idea that every charge clearly proved before a 
competent Court increases the number of Socialist voters. 
Corrupt officials therefore feel that they will be shel- 
tered, that their superiors will dislike searching inquiry, 
and that the chances of escape are always much greater than 
those of conviction. This impression of safety is, for men 
inclined to take bribes, a most demoralising one, and it is 
increased by two other causes. One is thecustom of duelling. 
It is very difficult indeed for an independent person to 
attack an official on the Continent in such a way that the 
latter shall not have, under the social system, a right of 
challenge. That may not weigh with all men, and with some 
men does not weigh at all; but it does weigh with the quiet 
men of business who know most about malversation, and who, 
unless strongly excited by personal wrongs, have no notion of 
being run through or shot because they have ventured to 
think that jobbery is going on in a particular Department. 
They think the scandal would injure their business, and so it 
would; the idea being that although disinterested, or even 
patriotic, they are imprudent persons, hostile to authority, and 
aot to be trusted implicitly by the great guild of traders. And 
the second cause is a singular one, which, so far as we know, 
does not exist here at all, a false kind of patriotism among the 
wderly citizens, to whom, as jurymen, the appeal must ulti- 
mately lie. They start with a definite idea that such charges 
bring discredit on the country, and onght to be severely dis- 
gouraged. We see the operation of that feeling in its most 
‘xuggerated form in the Dreyfus and Zola cases, and it 
exists, more or less, not only in France, but in Spain and 
{taly, whenever counsel can appeal to “patriotism” and 
‘ protection of the honour of the fatherland” as reasons for 
icquittal. The prosecutor is a “traitor,” and that is suffi- 
cient to prove that he is also a perjured witness. The total 
result is that the corrupt are safeguarded, and feel that they 
are safeguarded, against everybody but their superiors, who 
again cannot bear, for fear at once of the Socialists and of 
the Ministry, to probe Departmental sores, or expose in the 
full light of day the weaknesses of their own administration. 
They think, as they say, the bureau will be considered 
“tainted” by revelations absolutely necessary to the public 
health. That seems to many Englishmen inexplicable, but 
if they will only remember tke feelings, and indeed very often 
the conduct, of English landlords when told that their drains 
are bad, they wil! understand, if they do not pity, the Conti- 
nental officials, to whom their “grades” and those of their 
comrades are often what their souls and those of their friends 
are to Highland Calvinists. 


esides all these causes there must also be a depravation of 
moral sense, arising, as we believe, partly from the 


decay of religious feeling, partly from a sort of re. 
naissance, which is perceptibly in progress in Southern 
Europe, with its old tendency to exalt humanism into the 
sole philosophy for the conduct of life, and partly from the 
enormous increase in the appetite for money. This is strong 
among ourselves, but on the Continent in very large classes 
it has become an absorbing passion. Money gives nearly 
everything, everywhere, but on the Continent social pride is 
really much stronger than it is here, and every kind of 
dignity, except perhaps very long descent, is now con. 
sidered worthless in comparison with money. Property 
among the classes which seek employment in State ger. 
vice is very much divided, salaries are very low, while there 
is a new thirst for the pleasures, the position, and above all 
the freedom, which money alone can secure. The official 
yields to his social temptations, he feels harassed at every 
turn by his poverty, he gets into debt, and once in debt 
declares himself to himself an irresponsible subject of a 
hostile fate, and takes money from any source whence it ig 
procurable. His morale once destroyed he “goes in for a 
fortune” as the only compensation for his lost self-respect, 
and if he rises high often commits acts worse than the worst 
ever rumoured though not proved against the Duke of Marl. 
borough or Talleyrand. There are men in high position in 
Southern Europe who are suspected of direct peculation on an 
enormous scale, yet whom it seems to be impossible to bring 
to justice. Egoism has with them as with most other criminals 
developed into cruelty, and they do not even feel the impulse 
of the great Russian Proconsul, of whom it is recorded that 
he let it be known that if every house in his great province 
would pay him a rouble he would be an ideal Governor. The 
provincials consented, the money was regularly paid, the 
Proconsul kept his word, and went back to St. Petersburg 
when his term of office was over with a reputation of being 
the best administrator and the most upright man in the 
service of the Empire. The imitators of that Proconsul in 
Southern Europe, finding the rouble paid, would have in. 
creased the exaction to any point short of rebellion, and 
then have done justice or injustice according as it was made 
profitable to themselves. The people will ultimately have 
to deal with them, but the misfortune is that they will not 
deal wisely. They will punish savagely, as the Terrorists 
did, but they will not place those tempted by power on a level 
with all other citizens, or make the suspicion of peculation a 
final bar to office, or pay the salaries which will deprive the 
officials of the last and heaviest excuse which weighs with 
their own minds. It is one misfortune of Southern Europe 
that its most upright men think that those entrusted with 
power should be content with honourable poverty. The best 
of them, men like Deak for instance, will; but the average, as 
Clive found in India, even with Englishmen, will not. 





EQUIVOCATION AND LYING. 
HERE is published in the current number of the Roman 
Catholic journal, the Month, an interesting defence of 
Father Garnet the Jesuit against the accusations brought 
against him in the critical days of Elizabeth. With the con- 
troversies of that period we have nothing todo. Undoubtedly, 
if a liar in the proper sense, Father Garnet was as much sinned 
against as sinning, for Elizabeth and her chief Ministers of 
State, like all the Sovereigns of that age, were far too apt 
disciples in the school of Machiavelli to have the moral right of 
censuring their adversaries on the ground of ethics. As 
Machiavelli’s methods embraced lying and equivocation—nay, 
were absolutely dependent upon these unholy arts—no student 
of history need be surprised at discovering falsehoods sown 
broadly all over the field of Elizabethan history. A fight for 
life was going on, and each party felt that in such a contest 
poisoned weapons were legitimate. Catholic and Anglican, 
Government and rebel, were all committed to doctrines of 
casuistry which were generally alien to the English character, 
and which would never have been resorted to in quieter times. 
Our interest in Father Garnet’s doctrines about truth- 
telling, lies, not in the historic controversy, but in the general 
moral principles at stake. The doctrine that he avowed 
was, says Mr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, “enough to ruin 
any man.” But Father Gerard, who has given much atten- 
tion to the history of that time, sets out a case for Father 
Garnet, which, if we understand it aright, places him in a 





quite different category from that in which habitually crooked- 
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minded people should stand. For instance, the typical case 
of protection of sincere devotees of Father Garnet’s Church 
from an upjust persecution is dwelt on. The case stands 
thus. Among the clearest of natural rights is the right to 
fulfil what is believed to be God’s law respecting worship 
(Father Garnet’s Church did not, it is true, respect this right 
when it was a case of the heretic; but let that pass). Ifa mere 
human law denies this right and persecutes those who main- 
tain it, that law is an offence against God. Consequently, those 
who decline to be bound by it, though held guilty of treason, are 
ao traitors. ‘“ A so-called treason which consists in belonging 
to the true Church or exercising her ministry is no treason, 
and one whom it is sought to punish as a traitor for such an 
offence is an innocent victim of unjust and illegal violence. 
Consequently, I am bound in conscience to do nothing which 
will further so unrighteous a work, and if information be de- 
manded of me which will on such a charge deliver him over to 
torments or death, and if silence be impossible, I am not only 
permitted but obliged to give such replies as seem best calcu- 
lated to shield one who has done nothing criminal.” This quota- 
tion from Father Gerard suffices to show the essential position 
which his celebrated Jesuit predecessor took up. Whether it 
accurately represents him we do not say, our interest in the 
subject being psychological, as we have remarked, rather than 
historical. The point we wish to make is that there is nothing 
in Father Garnet's supposed attitude of mind inconsistent 
with that aspect of general morality which we call truthfal- 
ness; and that, consequently, one holding that position might 
be a generally truthful and honourable man. 


The average common-sense person is apt to confound two 
totally distinct virtues, each of which may lay claim to the 
title of truth, and which may be called respectively the inner 
and the outer. The former is that which is meant in the Bible 
by the expressive phrase, “truth in the inward parts;” the 
latter is truth-telling in the ordinary sense of the word. Tobe 
possessed of truth in the inward parts is to possess a nature 
resolutely bent in the direction of the eternally divine fact, 
to be eager to view spiritual things as God views them, or, as 
philosophers put it, to see them sub specie xternitatis, to pene- 
trate beyond the shows and formalism of time and conven- 
tions, to get at the heart of things, and of course to govern 
one’s own life in accordance with the insight gained. He 
who has once clearly divined that “ the things that are seen are 
temporal, the things that are not seen are eternal,” is an organ 
of truth in this higher sense; he has elected to serve a 
higher ideal than that of the coarse world. Im ganzen, guten, 
schinen resolut zu leben is the ever-persistent motive-power 
of his life He by no means neglects or undervalues 
truth-telling in its ordinary sense; indeed, he is the one on 
whom you may most readily count for precision of statement 
and honourable conduct in social affairs. His yea is yea, his 
nay is nay; but he does not confound two different things, 
knowing, as he does, that the average truth-teller, the man 
who would not stoop to a falsehood, or even to that half-truth 
which, as the poet says, is ever the basest of lies, is not 
necessarily a man who cares one jot for the higher truth; 
a bent of nature towards the divine. But now, the ques- 
tion we wish to ask is, whether the average truth-teller is, 
by the moral law, ever permitted to depart from that exact 
correspondence of statement to fact which is the essence of 
the social virtue of truthfalness. Let us put a case, and the 
best case we can put is a historical one. During the existence 
of American slavery, a so-called “underground railroad ” 
was contrived by benevolent people in the United States 
to help slaves over to Canada. The very existence 
of such an institution involved constantly either an 
equivocal silence or a direct contradiction of palpable 
fact on the part of the friends of the escaped slave. 
“Did the man take this road? ”— No, he took that,” or 
else no answer whatever to the question as to whether a slave 
had passed that way. Do we condemn the people who thus 
misled purposely the slave-hunter while also breaking the 
law, and thus were at one and the same time guilty of a double 
offence, according to the mere formalist? We know that 
they were among the very salt of the earth, and like Sterne’s 
recording angel, our tear blots out the offence alleged against 
them. We assert that the healthy instincts of every human 
being endowed with the normal conscience would instantly 
take that view, and would visit with execration the man who, 
to serve the cause of mere formal truth-telling, would have 








handed back the runaway to the tender mercies of a “ nigger- 
driver.” The slave in question might have been a worthless 
person, but that would make no difference to the average 
healthy human instinct; and we hold that that instinct is 
right. 

Here was a case, surely, where there was a collision of 
moral forces,—the force which makes for truth-telling (the 
immense moral importance of which we fully admit), and the 
force which makes for humanity, for social justice, for that 
fundamental instinct of pity, sympathy, and brotherhood, 
the absence of which would mean the wreckage of humanity. 
The formalist stands by the exact fact, the healthy man 
stands by the larger human claim. And why? Because the 
very value of truth-telling is necessarily related to a larger 
good as means to end. The existence and perpetuation of 
slavery being in no sense a larger good but a necessary evil, 
becoming worse and worse the more it extends, the general 
cause of humanity cannot be served by any mere formal 
adherence to an exact fact about a slave. It would be idle to 
pretend that the social conscience is perverted by any such 
lack of correspondence between statement and fact as 
obtained in such a case, because every one knows that falsehood 
is not the habitual bent of nature of the people who help the 
slave toescape. Such people are, as a matter of fact, among the 
most truthful of mankind; but they refuse to make a mock sacri- 
fice at the shrine of evil ; they refuse to save even their own con- 
sistency and reputation for veracity at the expense of a human 
being’s dearest interests. A similar moral problem might 
arise before any of us. A robber wants to know where the 
treasure he seeks is secreted, a murderer wants to track down 
his victim, a scoundrel desires to blast the reputation of our 
dearest friend,—are we to aid by a rigid adherence to state- 
ment of literal fact? Have we no higher conception of what 
we owe to the world than that? The really vital question for 
us is as to our general bent of disposition, our philosophy of 
life. If we are habitually neglectful of truth even in its 
minor aspects, we shall suffer inwardly; there will be taken 
from us even the little that we have, and the outer darkness 
will be our portion. But in the conflict of moral judgment: 
which occurs not seldom in this strange and puzzling world, 
we may depend upon it we shall never lose if general love to 
man and reverence for justice become our supreme standard 
of habitual conduct. We shall seldom be called on to mis- 
represent an external fact, and if we do it will surely 
be forgiven us because we loved much. 

There is, however, one case in which not merely the higher 
truth but the most rigid adherence to literal statement of 
fact is incumbent on us at all times, and that is when the 
threatened danger concerns oneself alone. For others, for 
our friends, our family, for mankind’s dearest interests, we 
may lawfully assume the attitude which is attributed to 
Father Garnet, for while we gain nothing thereby, we prevent 
a wrong to others who are ex hypothesi dependent on us for 
the time. But the case is different as regards ourselves. We 
have no right to sacrifice others; we may not hand over the 
lamb to the wolf, for the sake of verbal accuracy. But when 
our personal interests enter into the account the conflict 
between moral forces does not operate, Then it is a conflict, 
not between two moral sentiments, but between a general 
duty and a merely self-regarding interest, and we must, as 
the dying Wolsey said, serve ourselves last rather than 
consent to gain as individuals at the expense of normal moral 
duty. 





WOMEN AS STOCK-KEEPERS. 
N the chief exhibitions of first-class live-stock held during 
the last few years the success of lady owners and 
breeders has been a marked feature of the shows. That held 
by the “ Ladies’ Kennel Club Association” in the Botanica} 
Gardens in Regent’s Park at the end of June was confined 
entirely to animals owned by women, and was a brilliant 
success, but this is a close corporation, and though the beauty 
and breeding of the dogs were highly creditable to their 
exhibitors, the “open events,” in which women stock-owners 
compete with men, offer more striking evidence of their 
success in several of the most important departments of 
agriculture. 
In one of the leading societies for breeding pedigree cattle, 
of about four hundred and fifty members, sixty are ladies. 
Though several of these only keep two or three animals, 
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and do not exhibit, the list of prizes won by those who 
do is out of all proportion to their numbers. In the 
Society there have been during the last six years some 
forty-five principal exhibitors and prize winners, and of 
these fifteen are ladies. In other words, though they form 
only 13 per cent. of the members, they contribute more than 
30 per cent. of the prize winners. This is the more creditable, 
because, in very many cases, the lady owner manages her 
herd herself, and often superintends much of the daily 
detail. A very wealthy peer, with a vast number of 
important interests to control, may win the greatest number 
of prizes with his cattle, but probably owes his success to 
the choice of a good manager. A lady owner of moderate 
means, whose cattle fetch as high prices as Lord Rothscbild’s 
—and there are one or two who have made larger averages at 
the sales—does so largely by personal cleverness and judgment 
in the creation and management of her herd. Many celebrated 
herds owned by gentlemen are really managed by their 
wives, a fact which does not appear in the catalogues of 
shows and sales. 


So far as prices govern the value of animals dog- 
breeding must now be included among the higher branches 
of stock-keeping. The increase of well-descended cattle 
of every known breed in this country has been so astonish- 
ing that the finest animals are quite cheap, and prices 
above £40 quite exceptional for creatures which in the 
early days of pedigree cattle-rearing would have fetched 
£100. But prize dogs, or dogs of promising lineage, now 
fetch far higher prices than cattle, or even ponies, except 
those bred for polo. A most beautiful series of Exmoor 
ponies, and Exmoors crossed with Arabs changed hands last 
week at Dr. Watney’s, near Pangbourne, at prices which 
would not compare with those set on the first dozen dogs 
in two or three classes in a kennel club show. In this 
branch of live-stock keeping women owners are not less 
successful than in others. At the show of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association nearly every breed of dog was repre- 
sented, and many were seen in as great perfection as when 
shown in open competition. Only one exhibitor showed 
pointers, and the retrievers were limited to four. But grey- 
hounds of a very high class were shown, and it was recorded 
among the reports of the show that “ladies are as good 
judges as any men of the most ancient and graceful of the 
dogs of sport.” Setters, Irish wolfhounds, Great Danes, 
Skye terriers, fox terriers, chows, collies, poodles, and blood- 
hounds were all of the finest types. Two of the best modern 
breeds of beagles and of bulldogs have also been the property 
of lady owners. Foxhounds and harriers are also shown by 
them; and their “toy beagles” and “toy bulldogs ” are 
famous. Teams of bloodhounds and some of the finest St. 
Bernards in the world are also credited to lady breeders. 
The writer has known £200 to be offered and refused for a 
toy spaniel, one of a number owned by a lady proprietor, 
and the following fragment from a report on a recent 
show indicates the profits made by them from successful 
breeding of the larger kinds :—“ One of the best St. Bernards, 
and winner of prizes wherever her mistress has exhibited her, 
is But as Mrs, rarely shows an animal worth 
less than £1,000, a dog of only average quality is seldom 
taken from her kennels to the show bench.” 








As business managers female stock-owners are noted for 
economy, method, and good sense, and this seems generally 
applicable even to young beginners. Experienced frequenters 
of stock sales agree that ladies are good buyers, and know 
exactly when to sell. They buy cheaply as a rule, and never 
lose their heads at an auction sale, or give fancy prices as 
the men do, because they have set their hearts on a particular 
animal, When bidding they are neither nervous nor excited, 
and know clearly what they wish to buy and the price they 
mean to pay. At the Jersey sales or pony sales they usually 
arrive early, and it is not the least surprise to those who are 
not “in the fancy” to see young ladies, coolly dressed, 
critical, and catalogue-consulting, inspecting the different 
animals with the most business-like exactness, and then bid- 
ding for them in the sale. Ladies stock is never extravagantly 
managed, and nearly always well managed. They do not 
waste straw and fodder, do not over-feed, take trouble to test 
all their milk, keep registers of their butter produce, and 





in which the machinery for producing Pasteurised butter, 
milk, and cream was erected in this country was the pro- 
perty of a lady. The milk was poured in at one “eng” 
of the machinery, and in due course came out as butter in 
grains from one spout, and separated Pasteurised milk at 
another. By slightly altering the set of the machinery, 
Pasteurised cream came out in place of the butter, all germs 
of typhoid fever or tuberculosis having been absolutely 
destroyed. One hundred and seventy-five gallons of milk 
could be treated in this way inan hour. The result of this 
business capacity is seen among women amateur stock. 
keepers much as it used to make itself felt among pro- 
fessional farmers. It was common experience that on stock 
farms a widow or a daughter often made the business 
pay where the father or husband had not succeeded, or had 
done indifferently. So, too, lady owners often take on the 
herds belonging to their husbands, brothers, or fathers, and 
maintain them with pleasure, profit, and credit. 


Horses are not as a rule bred by women owners in any 
number, though some ladies are noted pony breeders, 
But ponies and horses, as well as pedigree pigs, are 
usually kept as a kind of second string by the owners of the 
dairy herds, the pigs being profitable to consume spare milk, 
while the horses give a change of interest in management. 
Sentiment comes in to some extent in pony-keeping and 
foal-rearing, while in all matters relating to the bovine race 
ladies are noted for being severely practical. Breeding 
pedigree sheep, though followed with enthusiasm by a few 
amateur owners, is mainly a farmer’s business. To ladies it 
does not seem to appeal. One or two very rich women owners 
of estates include this among the other forms of stock- 
keeping on their home farms, but even this is not common. 
The days when the women of England took a personal 
interest in wool as part of the raw material dealt with in 
every household are past, though it is not long since, in 
country districts, the wool of every black lamb or black 
sheep in the flock was the women’s perquisite. Goats, on 
the other hand, are very popular, one of the most successful 
breeders being the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who has taken 
an interest in improving these animals and in introducing 
foreign goats of high quality from philanthropic motives, 
and with the object of impressing the public with the value of 
these creatures to poor families in town and country. Poultry 
breeding, the “revival” in which branch of farming was at 
the outset largely in the hands of ladies, is now mainly carried 
on by men. Women exhibitors bear a very small proportion 
to the rest, and their main contribution at the last Dairy 
Show was “table poultry.” Out of fifteen hundred ex- 
hibitors of poultry and pigeons at this Show only eighty-five 
were women. Cats are now a serious and remunerative 
object of the stock-owner’s care; the prices made do not 
approach those obtained for dogs; but £2 each is a 
common average price for kittens in selling classes at the 
shows. Cat-breeding is by no means a woman’s speciality. 
It is not easy to determine the class which does devote its 
energies to producing the lovely Persian, Angoras, short- 
haired silver tabbies, and tortoise-shells seen in sach numbers 
at the shows. From the addresses of the exhibitors we gather 
that sons of Peers, public-house keepers, and railway guards 
and signalmen are about equally interested in pedigree-cats. 
Nevertheless, cats are quite a “swell” branch of stock- 
keeping, while pigeons, rabbits, and guinea-pigs are less 
distinguished. Ladies’ country houses are usually among the 
best managed of any, and there is evidence that the same 
qualities of care, good sense, and natural capacity for 
managing flowers, fruit, and household animals, which make 
their gardens, stables, and poultry-yards so successful, 
can be employed with excellent results in the business of 
rearing stock on a large scale. The improvement in the 
number of breeds, the beauty, and the quality of English 
domestic animals make such an occupation increasingly 
attractive, while the demand for them from the most 
distant parts of the world is yearly greater. Such an 
occupation is eminently suited for women. It is carried on 
in the country, it is not done at high pressure, and it needs 
no large staff of workmen to be supervised and kept from 
idling, as is the case in arable farming. But ladies have 
found this out already, and the pursuit needs no recom- 
mendation from outside. 





combine efficiency and economy very successfully. At the 
6ame time they are enterprising. We believe the first dairy 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON PRIMITIVE 
SUPERSTITIONS. 
{To THe Epiror oF THE “SpectaTor.’’] 

S1r,—Allow me to correct a statement made in the review of 
Mr. Lang’s book on “The Making of Religion ” contained in 
the Spectator of July 16th. The reviewer classes me as one 
of those who believe that the “beginnings of superstitious 
ideas” arose from “the universal conviction or feeling that 
ell things in Nature are endowed with the sentient vitality 
and the unruly affections of mankind.” I entertain no such 
belief. In the first part of “The Principles of Sociology” I 
have devoted a whole chapter to repudiation of that belief: 
arguing that primitive man has no tendency whatever to 
ascribe animation to inanimate things. On the other hand, 
throughout a long succession of chapters, containing facts 
which were complained of as snperabundant, I have elabo- 
cated the doctrine that the ghost-theory, primarily suggested 
by experiences of dreams and secondarily confirmed by 
evidence from abnormal forms of insensibility, during which 
the ghost is supposed to be away, is the sole source of super- 
stitions. I have contended that only when there has been 
established this conception of a ghost capable of leaving the 
bedy and re-entering it, and supposed to have gone away 
at death to return after a longer interval, does there arise the 
conviction that ghosts are capable of entering other things 
than insensible human bodies; and that in this way there 
presently arises the notion that inanimate things have in- 
dwelling spirits. This ascripticn to me (not by your reviewer 
only, who has been misled, but by sundry others) of a belief 
which I have emphatically rejected, is one of many examples 
showing me how impossible it is to exclude misunderstand- 
ings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Boughton Monchelsea, July 18th. 

[We regret to have unintentionally misrepresented Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s view.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HERBERT SPENCER. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

[To THE Epiror OF THE “* SPECTATOR "] 
Srz,—Yonr article on “ Old-Ave Pensions” in the Spectator 
of July 16th contains by implication an assumption that if 
Mr. Booth’s scheme were carried out the pensions which it 
would secure would serve as an effectual substitute for the 
‘workhouse. Is this probable? Apart from the cases in 
which expensive medical treatment and nursing in old age 
are needed, and which a poor man cannot be sure of obtaining 
xcept in a workhouse, does not experience prove that the 
weakening of the incentive to thrift promotes an increase of 
poverty and destitution which would outstrip the most lavish 
measures of relief? Surely this was abundantly proved by 
the effect of the old Poor-law from which we were delivered 
more than sixty years ago. And the converse has more recently 
been proved by the well-known instance (amongst many others) 
of the Bradfield Union, where the change from a lavish distri- 
bation of out-relief to a restriction of it to an almost nominal 
amount has resulted not in an increase, but in a considerable 
diminution of the number of applicants for admission to the 
workhouse. Are there any evils involved in the old Poor- 
law or in lavish out-relief which do not attach with greater or 
less force to any system of State-aided pensions? In the 
early thirties it was said—and, indeed, it seemed too probable 
—that the able-bodied agricultural labourer would starve if 
his relief—the rate-paid addition to his wages—were stopped. 
But the Commissioners proved to be right. Under the new 
law his wages soon began to increase, and continued to do so, 
steadily if slowly, till now they are perbaps in purchasing 
value three or four times what they were then. In the fifties 
and sixties the labourer began to pay a weekly sum to his 
club, and now to a considerable extent keeps himself in sick- 
ness. 

In the year 1896 a branch of the Foresters” in a Suffolk 
village, whose members, one hundred and sixty-six in number, 
were most of them farm-labourers with a weekly wage (ex- 
cluding harvest-money and a few such extras) of about nine 
to eleven shillings a week, had actually accumulated a 
certified surplus, after all liabilities were provided for, of 
£1,072. The members had to consider what to do with 
this surplus, whether to share it out, or reduce the con- 


tributions, or increase the sick-pay. Instead, the majority 
decided on devoting it to a Pension Fand, and (with some 
private local help chiefly to meet the cases of those who were 
near or past pension age) ninety-five of them have, by the 
addition of about 20 per cent. to their contributions, secured 
a pension of a clear 5s. a week at the age of sixty-five. If 
this can be done in a county where wages are as low as any- 
where in England, except perhaps in Wiltshire or Dorset, 
why cannot it be done elsewhere? You look forward, Sir, to 
a steady increase of workmen’s wages. So do I, provided 
taxation is kept within reasonable limits. But taxation such 
as any conceivable pension-scheme entails—and which would 
be as the letting out of waters—wonuld continually depress 
wages and raise rents, and go far to make a would-be thrifty 
man hopeless. The “leading case” on the results of “ State- 
aid” overstepping its just limits is that of New Zealand. A 
more instructive story, a more solemn warning, than the 
Report of Dr. Macgregor, Inspector of Charitable Institu- 
tions, on the “ Aspects of the Charitable-Aid Question” in 
New Zealand, could not easily be found. He describes how 
State-aid has propagated the notion that a man has a right 
to a living whether he chooses to work or not; how this bas 
led men in numbers to desert their wives, and mothers their 
children, till the country is full of paupers, and he sums up in 
these words :— 

“ Society attempts to cheat both God and the devil by giving 

money out of the taxes, and soothes its conscience by thinking 1t 
is providing for the poor; whereas, in sober fact, it is merely 
drugging itself and poisoning them. Once for all, it is not 
possible to leave the care of our poor to State officials distributing 
taxes. The charity that is divorced from human sympathy and 
fellow-feeling both curses him that gives and him that takes.” 
I cannot but hope that the Report of the Old-Age Pensions 
Committee may avail to save us from an experiment as rash 
as that of New Zealand, and perhaps from a slough of despond 
as deep and dangerous as that from which the Poor-law Com- 
missioners rescued us in 1834.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hechtield, Winchfield, July 19th. JOHN MARTINEAU. 


(To toe Epiror or THE “ Sprcrator.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting article on “ Old-Age Pensions,” in 
the Spectator of July 16th, you suggest that, if practicable, 7s. a 
week for every one would be deliverance out of his present 
distress. Are you prepared to put Englishmen into leading- 
strings and dole the pittance out daily? Otherwise privation 
and misery will again triumph. At our Guardians’ Board 
meeting last week an army pensioner was before us “ starving 
and destitute.” He has 7s. 7d. a week, but it is paid once e 
quarter in advance. It was paid on July 1st, and on July 4th 
he appealed for admittance into our workhouse. “ What wil] 
you do with me, I am starving?” Can any scheme cure 
drinking and recklessness ?—I am, Sir, X&c., M. L. H. 





THE CONDITION OF ITALY. 

(To THe Epitor oF THE ‘* SpecTaTOR.”’] 
Srr,—Owing to being on the road home during the last week, 
I have only to-day seen the letter of “Romano” to the 
Spectator of July 16th,—not replying to mine, but asking or 
suggesting questions. Some of the questions might be 
answered by any impartial person who has lived in Rome, 
but as I do not wish to seem to evade my own suggestions, I 
reply to them in order. 


(1) Ilived in Rome and the States of the Church four years 
when Pius IX. was Papa-Re, and I never knew a case in 
which a religious Order undertook any relief work. Charit- 
able foundations there were, based on private legacies to 
the poor, and generally more or less directed by the local 
clergy. Asarule, these funds were worked for sectarian 
purposes ; and when the Italian Government took posses- 
sion, they put the funds and property of these and of the 
churches into Italian Rente, which pays in some cases—e.g., 
the Chapter of St. Peter’s—a very largely increased income. 
It was found in some cases that the income of the founda- 
tion was entirely consumed in the administration. The 
property of the working and charitable Orders was not 
contiscated, as “ Romano” may see at the Trappist com- 
munity at the Tre Fontane. 

(2) As an archeologist, I was curiously interested in the sur- 
vival of Pagan customs in the rural districts of the States 
of the Church, such as the annual migration of the 
Madonna from the church of one village to that of 
another, so well remembered in the procession of the 





sacred image of Athena during the Persian occupation of 
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Athens; also in the ex-votos of the shrines, the water 
of lustration, &c., but especially in the general conviction 
that all these ceremonies stood in lieu of morality. 

(3) The discipline in the Italian Army is very severe and 
admirably maintained in the rank-and-file, and though I 
am told by Italians that demoralisation is creeping in, I 
could not yet see it. The Universities are so disorderly 
that they ought to be all left to their own resources and 
refused State aid. As they now stand, any small number 
of students may drive from his duty an unpopular pro- 
fessor, or make the whole session a continued disorder, vide 
Italian journals passim. The Bench has lost all indepen- 
dence under political pressure, and is very commonly 
corrupted by private considerations, and, like the Bar, is 
only exceptionally honest. he Church is an “institution” 
for the furtherance of morality, but morality has actually 
improved in Rome since the Italian Government came in. 
Italian Catholicism, as compared with English, is thoroughly 
de-moral-ised, the people lie almost universally, and sexual 
immorality is unnoticed and uncared for by Church or 
State. I have many good friends amongst the clergy, who 
admit this state of things. And finally, the Legislature 
is so corrupt that most honest Italians would abolish it. 


(4) And this corruption of the Legislature is wilfully aided by 
the Church as a means of getting the Kingdom broken up. 
It is not religion but the Church, as seated in the Vatican, 
which corrupts the State. I have made a sharply-drawn 
distinction between the religious question and the politico- 
religious, of temporalism. 

I will reply by a question. What rights of any kind has 
the Pope, except which are claimed to be divine rights? 
Italy conceded him certain rights by the Law of Guarantees, 
but he repudiates that law, and claims, as Head of the 
Church, a right to, and necessity for, sovereign powers. 
But does he pretend to be Head of the Church by any 
other than divine right? As to the misgovernment—I 
lived under it, and I never lived under a worse govern- 
ment, except that of the Sultan of Turkey. There 
was neither justice nor morality. The Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Antonelli, set a public and notorious 
example of immoral relations with more than ene woman. 
The morality of the clergymen has greatly improved since 
the States of the Church became a part of Italy. 


~~ 
cr 
— 


The position forced on the Pope is only “intolerable” so 
far as it refuses him the sovereign independence which he 
claims as Head of the Roman Catholic Church, and if this is 
not claimed as of “divine right,” will “Romano” tell me 
what the claim is based on? The Government, corrupt or 
not, only “ forces on the Pope ” obedience to the civil law and 
abstention from exercising political jurisdiction over people 
who, for many years and at every opportunity, had rebelled 
against him. ‘“ Romano” finds it impossible to reconcile my 
opinion as to the Pagan character of Italian Catholicism with 
my having no hostility to the Catholic Church. I have no 
hostility to any religion, and no respect for any creed or 
dogma. I respect the sincere devotion of any sect or religion, 
and I abhor the bigotry which makes a man’s salvation 
depend on his confession of faith. Where love of our kind 
exists there is true religion, be it in Buddhist, Mussulman, or 
Christian. I recognise no other creed. I hope there are 
many Italian Catholics qualified for my standard.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

12 Campden Hill Gardens, July 20th. W.J.STILLMAN. 

| We print Mr.Stillman’s letter, though we must by no means 
be taken to endorse all his conclusions. We cannot allow the 
controversy to continue in ourcolumns. If, however, “Romano” 
wishes to offer any criticism of strictly moderate length 
arising directly out of Mr. Stillman’s letter, and not raising 
new points, we will endeavour to make room for it. Such 
criticism, if made, must be final—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE TRANSVAAL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpEcTATOR,”’] 
S1r,—In your remarks on the relation of Great Britain 
towards the Transvaal you take up a position which must be 
considered untenable. The fact that England has, by Con- 
vention, the right to object to treaties made by the Republic 
that may be detrimental to her interests does not establish 
the relation which youclaim. If superior strength consti- 
tutes a “legal position,” then woe betide the weaker nations. 
The Transvaal could, of course, never consent to the Privy 
Council being the ultimate tribunal on questions as to alleged 
breaches of the Convention. The idea seems monstrous. The 
fact is, Mr. Chamberlain twice submitted to arbitration when 
he thought he had a good case; he dare not do so now that 
he has “not a leg to stand upon.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
SovuTH AFRICAN, 








PRAYER-BOOK REFORM. 
[To tHe Epitor or Tae “Sprctator.”} 

S1r,—For more than thirty years I have taken notes of con. 
versations with friends of all parties as to the changes which 
they would like to see made in the services of the Church, 
At this time it has occurred to me that a list of the sugges. 
tions that have been made by various members of the Church 
—men and women, lay folk and clerics—might help the 
problems we all desire to solve :— 


OMISSIONS, 

(1) “The Quicunque Vult.” This might be placed in the Prayer. 
book, but the Rubric ordering its recital should be 
removed as in the Prayer-book of the Church of Ireland, 

(2) The cursings in the Commination Service. 

(3) The Rubric obliging a clergyman to call in “three or two 
at the least” to communicate with a sick man. 


ADDITIONS. 

(1) The extra opening sentences of the American Prayer-book. 
(Hab. 2, xx.), (Mal. 1, xi.). 

(2) The Eleventh Commandment, “A new commandment I 
give unto you”’ after the Decalogue. 

(3) A “selection ” from the Psalter to be read at the discretion 
of the Minister instead of the Psalms for the Day. 

(4) A Form of Prayer for the Dead. See office given in Priest’s 
Prayer book. 

(5) A Form of Prayer for the Anointing of the Sick 
(James 5, xiv.). See First Prayer-Book of Edward V1. 

(6) A Service for the Burial of a Child. 

(7) A Service for Harvest Thanksgiving. 

(S) Permissive use of the American instead of the English 
form of any special service in Prayer-book at the desire 
of the persons whom it may concern. 

(9) Rubric allowing evening Celebration of Holy Communion 
on Maunday Thursday. 

These are a few alterations of minor importance. The point 
I should be thankful to see brought out is that a modus 
vivendi may be found by taking hints from the American 
Prayer-book.—I am, Sir, &c., C. H. B. 





ARE ENGLISHWOMEN GROWING WORSE? 


(To tue Epitor or Tue “Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—* M. T.’s” “sisters ” (see Spectator, July 16th) might 
be more grateful for her strictures if they had not heard 
them so persistently for the last quarter of a century. But 
where are these dreadful women “ more than half unsexed” ? 
I have one philanthropic lady among my acquaintance who 
talks of the unsavoury details of her work a little too freely ; 
but all the other philanthropic ladies of my acquaintance 
object to her on that account. I believe there are fast girls 
who put themselves into risqué positions; but judging by the 
novels of the early part of the century, there always were. 
In “L’Ami des Enfans,” even under the ancien régime, there 
was a fast girl who used to ride on horseback in male attire, 
and her father got himself incarcerated at Vincennes that she 
might share his imprisonment, and so be weaned from her 
bad ways, which was done so completely that when she 
came out she would not even wear a riding-habit! But 
though I know a large number of modern girls who go 
to early services, and bicycle, and even earn their own 
living by doctoring, nursing, and teaching, I do not know a 
single one of them who is not womanly, affectionate, and 
soft-hearted. They have faults, but they also have wide 
sympathies and full interests, and I think them, on the 
whole, very far superior to the self-absorbed and repressed 
maidens of the fifties, one of whom now pens this defence of 
her juniors. But “M. T.” is mistaken in thinking that we 
did not wear thick boots. They were very ugly, but we wore 
them. Also our needlework, which was in Berlin wool cross- 
stitch and “ hole” embroidery, could not be said to bear the 
slightest relation to art. Also she misquotes Punch in her 
“celebrated sentence” which referred to hospital nursing.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ONE WHO CAME OUT IN THE FIFTIES. 





THE FLORIDA VELVET BEAN. 
[To Tug EpiTor OF THE “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—A business friend of mine in your city bas sent me & 
marked copy of the Spectator of June 25th, containing 
criticism of tbe Florida velvet bean. I think the article 
written for the Datil Pepper was written in good faith, 
and by a gentleman of character, and I do not question hie 
experience. This same article went the rounds of the 
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American Press, and I answered it through a Charleston 
paper. I will state now, asI have stated before, that I ate 
heartily on two different occasions of the dry bean, with no 
jll-effect whatever resulting. Many others here have done 
the same thing with like results, I never have used this bean 
in its green state or as a “snap bean,” and cannot state of my 
own knowledge whether charges against it are true or not. 
Since the question of its harmful nature has been raised, 
I would advise your people, as I did our own, not to use 
them in the green state until after a thorough test by 
analysis had been made. In all of my published articles 
on the velvet bean I have given its analysis as made by 
Professor A. A. Persons, of the Lake City, Fila, Ex- 
periment Station, which is as follows :—Moisture, 11:93 per 
cent.; crude ash, 2:02; crude protein, 11°81; albuminoid 
nitrogen, 287; crude fat (ether extract), 629 ; crude fibre, 
7-45; nitrogen (free extract), 53:50. 

The gentleman is evidently mistaken in saying that horses 
refuse to eat the dry pods. My experience is that all stock 
will eat them, and a better or more wholesome food—in pods, 
shelled, or ground—it is hard to find. “H. F. B.'s” friend 
undervalues the Florida velvet bean. You can hardly con- 
sider it in its experimental stage, when several here are 
growing fifty acres and a few others eighty acres the present 
season. To the people who have planted this season, I will 
say, “Go forward with confidence,” as they have one of the 
finest and most valuable forage, feed, and fertilising plants 
that it was ever their good fortune to introduce upon their 
farms.—I am, Sir, &c., 

(Captain) E. A. WILsoN. 

Orlando, Fla., U.S.A., July 7th. 





THE REALITY OF ANGLO-AMERICANISM. 
(To tae EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In connection with the correspondence on this subject 
in your columns, will you allow me to point out as briefly as 
possible the exact relationship between the Dartmouth family 
and the American Washingtons? Elizabeth Washington, 
who married William Legge and became the mother of 
George, first Lord Dartmouth, was the daughter of Sir William 
Washington, of Packington in the county of Leicester. John 
Washington, who emigrated to Virginia in 1657 and became 
the great-grandfather of the first President, was her first 
cousin, being the son of Sir William’s younger brother, the 
Rev. Lawrence Washington, Fellow of Brasenose and Rector 
of Purleigh. Sir William and the Rev. Lawrence Washington 
were members of the Washington family, of Sulgrave and 
Brington in the county of Northampton, and great-grandsons 
of Lawrence Washington (Mayor of Northampton), to whom 
the manor of Sulgrave was granted on the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The brass effigy of this original Lawrence 
Washington (the grantee), who died in February, 1584, is still 
to be seen on the slab over his grave in Sulgrave Church, sur- 
mounted by the Washington arms. A portion of the house 
which he built in the village is still in good preservation, and 
here again—on the spandrils of the arch over its main 
entrance—there can be distinctly traced the bars and mullets, 
the stars and stripes, of his family arms. Declining fortunes 
appear to have forced the Washingtons to dispose of 
Sulgrave in 1610, and to migrate to Brington. 


t is from this family, whose sixteenth and seventeenth 
‘century memorials survive in these two Northamptonshire 
villages, that both the Dartmouth family and the American 
Washingtons are descended. The connection of the Dart- 
mouth family with the Washingtons of Sulgrave has always 
been clearly established. The connection of the American 
with the Northamptonshire Washingtons, however, was for 
years a matter of conjecture and controversy, owing to the 
ancertainty which so long surrounded the English antece- 
dents of the first emigrant, John Washington (great-grand- 
father of the President); but their direct descent from the 
Sulgrave Washingtons has been finally established within the 
last decade by the researches of Mr. Waters and by the curious 
discovery made by Mr. Worthington Ford, to which I ven- 
tured to call attention in the Times of August 29th and 
September 24th, 1894. 

How far the Stars and Stripes of the American flag owe 
their origin to the bars and mullets of the Washington arms 
«3—as your correspondent “B.” says—a matter of dispute; 








but, as he points ont, the form of the arms contains an un- 
doubted “ suggestion” of the form of the flag.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Journal Office, House of Commons. WILLIAM GREY. 





THE SIR SYED AHMED MEMORIAL FUND. 

(To tHe Epirok oF THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
Srr,—May I, through the columns of the Spectator, draw 
attention to the Fund which is being raised in memory of 
the late Sir Syed Ahmed, K.C.S.I., of Aligarh. As many of 
your readers will be aware, Sir Syed Ahmed died on 
March 10th at the age of eighty-two, after a life of singular 
activity, characterised by a loyalty to the British rule as 
intelligent as it was disinterested. At the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, Syed Ahmed, though a member of the 
Royal house of Delhi, took his stand on the British 
side; and during those troublous times, at the risk 
of his own life, again and again rendered the most 
conspicuous service to the British cause. When peace was 
restored, Sir Syed was by no means willing to consider that 
his work was completed in the triumph of the British, whose 
side he had espoused. A still greater work lay before him. 
It appeared to him to be an imperative duty to inquire into 
and search out the causes of the Mutiny, and to put forth 
every effort in his power to render the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe impossible. And with this aim in view he wrote 
his well-known history of the Mutiny, in which he en- 
deavoured to point out how largely the terrible outbreak was 
due to ignorance on the part of the natives, and to a want of 
sympathy and understanding between them and their con- 
querors. Having done this he set to work to try, as far as 
lay in his power, to remove these causes. He visited England, 
and was greatly impressed by what he saw and heard, and on 
his return determined, once for all, that in the spread of 
Wee!e:u education lay the great means for the accomplish- 
ment ot the object of his life. 

He began by translating standard English works into 
Hindustani; the next step was the establishment of the 
Aligarh Scientific Institute; and, finally, in 1871, the Moham- 
medan College was founded. In founding a college Sir Syed 
had two main objects in view, first to enable his co-religionists 
to hold their own with their fellow-subjects in India and, 
secondly, by removing ignorance and by spreading Western 
thought and ideas, to lay the foundations of an intelligent 
loyalty to the British raj, and to promote social intercourse 
between Mohammedans and Englishmen. He at once met 
with the most violent opposition from the more bigoted 
Mohammedans and from all who were either secretly 
or openly disaffected; and, at no time a rich man, 
he was continually hampered by lack of funds. But in 
spite of active opposition, in spite of indifference and 
apathy, he persevered until the College became an accom- 
plished fact, and he had at the time of bis death realised a 

easure of his hope. The Aligarh College numbers now 
some five hundred students, with a large staff of Englishmen, 
and has a reputation second to none in India, and in many 
respects stands alone. It has followed more closely than any 
other college in India the lines of the Universities of England, 
and has in consequence succeeded in leaving a deeper im- 
pression uponits alwmni. Unlike any other similar institu- 
tion, it aims directly at the promotion of social intercourse 
between Englishmen and natives and at teaching the duty 
and the reasonableness of loyalty to the British Crown. 
And to a great extent it has succeeded. 


In searcely any other part of India do such friendly relations 
exist between Englishmen and natives as in Aligarh, and the 
reality of its professions of loyalty are attested by the fact that 
the Indian Congress looks to it as the head of the opposition, 
and has subjected it to virulent and unceasing attack. But 
the work of Sir Syed is by no means completed; he always 
looked for the gradual expansion of the Coilege into a great 
Mohammedan University, and to the time when, in the words 
of Sir Anthony McDonnel, Lieut.-Governor of the N.W. 
Provinces, “ Aligarh should become the Cordova of the Hast, 
and Mohammedans look to it for the inspiration they 
sought in vain from Mecca and Stamboul.” And it 
is with the feeling that no memorial to Sir Syed could 
be so fitting as the completion of the great work to 
which he devoted the last thirty years of his life 
that this Fund has been started. The finances of the 
College are not in as sound a position as could be desired, and 
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additional funds are needed in order to set them on a firmer 
basis and to render the expansion of the College possible. 
An appeal is therefore being made in India and in England 
for funds in order fitly to perpetuate the memory of the most 
enlightened Mohammedan of this century, and to prevent 
such a calamity as the failure of the lifework of a man 
distinguished at once by his broad statesmanlike views, by 
his strenuous and enlightened loyalty, and by his singular 
nobility of character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LLEWELLYN TIPPING. 
Lecturer in the Mohammedan College, Aligarh. 


9 Camden Hill Gardens, W., July 19th. 


P.S.—Snubscriptions will be received by Mr. J. Parker 
Smith, M.P., 20 Draycott Place, S.W., or by the Union Bank 
of Scotland, 62 Cornhill, E.C. Subscriptions amounting to 
about Rs. 30,000 have been already received in India, and the 
following in England,—Lord Stanley of Alderley, £200; 
W. Morison, M.P., £10. 


























































“THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 

[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecraTor.”’ ] 
Sir,—In speaking of Jeremy Tayler in your notice of the 
new volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography,” in 
the Spectator of July 16th, you attribute to that worthy prelate 
the famous expression, “ Probability is the guide of life.” 
Surely this historic phrase belongs to Bishop Butler, who 
maintains in the introduction to the “ Analogy,” “to us, pro- 
bability is the very guide of life.’ The saintly Jeremy, how- 
ever, is responsible for many shrewd observations which 
attest the strong, practical side of his character, notably 
his great declaration—helpful and suggestive to many of 
the sore vexed since his days—that that stone was not 
spent in vain which a man threw at a dog, and missed the 
dog, but hit bis (the man’s) mother-in-law and killed her.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., 


Loxton Rectory, Soinersct, July 20th. Joun E, Pace. 








POETRY. 
MAY AND JUNE. 





I. 

In the mouth of May 
Came a Jazy loon, 

Sang of nymph and fay, 
Sang of stars and moon. 

Sang away the morning 
And the glowing noon, 

Then at nightfall ask’d me 
How I liked his lay ? 

I answered, “I am tired, 
Tired of nymph and fay ;” 

I answered, “I am tired 
Of all things far away.” 


II. 

In the month of June 

Came a stalwart lad, 
Sang a tender tune, 

Sung as he were sad— 
Sang of love and longing, 

Sang as he were mad— 
Sang all night: then ask’d me 

“Would I wed at noon ?” 
I answered, ‘I am tired, 

Tired of stars and moon ; ” 
I answered, ‘‘ I am tired, 

We cannot wed too soon.” 


M. E. C, 








PARENS MAGNA VIRORUM, 


Nor in the shadow of the past, 
Great though that shadow be, 
Shalt thou abide, Mother of Men! 
Thy sons shall turn to thee, and then, 
No fate can be too vast 
For them and thee, 
R. J. ALEXANDER, 








BOOKS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF MARCUS AURELIUS.* 





set of ideas and theories. Even when the writer passes from 
the world of sight to that of faitb, and contemplates man, not 
as he is among his fellows, but in relation to the spiritual 
powers of the universe—when, for instance, he bids us “be 
busy about the will of God,” or “ have fellowship with God,” 
or say in time of trouble “ This comes from God”—we 
inevitably give the word “ God” (though Dr. Rendall prints it 
without a capital) the significance it has for ourselves, without 
stopping to inquire what exactly it meant for the writer. Hence 
it becomes possible to use the diary of a pagan Emperor who 
persecuted Christians as in some sorta Christian enchiridion. 
It is, however, certainly for conduct rather than for religion 
that the thoughts are of most service. As Christianity took 
over from Greek philosophy, chiefly through Stoicism, its 
articulated scheme of virtues and vices, we are on familiar 
ground when Marcus reasons with us of “justice and truth 
and wisdom and courage.” As a moralist he has a double 
advantage. He was, from his position, a man of the world, 
and he took pains to become a thorough master of the 
practical art of living; at the same time, he was by instinct 
and habit a careful observer of the subtle deceits and 
subterfuges of the soul. No one has so mercilessly un- 
masked the ordinary shapes of self-excuse. He fixes our 
regard, says Dr. Rendall, ‘on sins of respectability, 
on indolence, impatience, discourtesy, officiousness, and 
on such more delicate forms of moral delinquency as 
self-absorption in the press of current daties, as want cf 
moral nerve and allowance of morbid self-distrusts, as 
uncertainty of purpose, frivolity, and aimlessness of life, cr 
as the intellectual indolence which rushes to hasty conclusions. 
and leaves us at the mercy of unwarranted impressions or 
desires.” Even the commonplaces of the preacher are 
quickened into reality by the personal application. “No 
more talk of what the good man should be. Be it!” 
“Rightly served: you prefer becoming good to-morrow to 
being good to-day.” ‘ Herein is the way of perfection: t» 
live out each day as one’s last, with no fever, no torpor, and 
no acting a part.” “The common due impends: while you 
live, and while you may, be good.” And the more peculiarly 
Stoical maxims are expressed with no less vigour and edge. 
“Not to do likewise is the best revenge.” ‘Do not be dazed 
by the whirl: whatever the impulse, satisfy justice: whatever 
the impression, make sure of certitude.” “ Upright, noi 
uprighted.” 


But besides their use to us as a manual of ethical precepts,. 
the Thoughts have also an imperishable interest as a picture 
of their author, the most beautiful spirit of pagan antiquity. 
The lineaments of the portrait are admirably drawn out by 
Dr. Rendall in the final chapter of his introduction. The 
most interesting section in this regard is the first book,. 
written, as its colophon informs us, “among the Quadi,” over 
whom the Emperor gained that memorable victory which is 
associated with the so-called miracle of the Thundering 
Legion. There, after seven years of fighting, exiled from 
friends and from books, his body always somewhat feeble and 
now nearly worn out with labours—though the expected 
release was not to come for another and as longa period of 
warfare—there, “among the Quadi, by the Gran,” he com- 
posed this memorial of the virtues he had remarked in his. 
kinsfolk and friends, and from them learned to admire,—ar 
exquisite last testament. And all through the other books, 
here and there among the general maxims, there come more 
intimate passages, which bring him plainly before us as he 
was. Such a passage is the famous aspiration after “an equal 
commonwealth based on an equality of right and equality of 
speech; and an imperial rule respecting first and foremost 
the liberty of the subject ;” such, again, is the description ia 
the third book. “ Give the God within the control of what you 
are—a living man, full-aged, a citizen, a Roman, an Imperator; 
you have held the van; you are as one who waits for the 
retreat from life to sound, ready for the march.” 


The note of sadness that is clearly audible in this passag¢,. 





THE meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius are unique 
in the literature of spiritual stimulus, in the respect that they | 
were not intended by their author for any eye but his own. 
Accordingly, they speak home to us with a directness of | 
appeal beyond the reach of the most eloquent exhortation. 
Like all books, too, which are a frank criticism of human life 
as it is, their force is largely independent of any particular 












and is the dominant note all through the meditations, is 
partly due to the character of Marcus, and partly to the: 
circumstances under which he wrote. “ Life’s day,” as Dr.. 
Rendall says, “‘ had been laborious, and its setting was grey 
and solitary.” But a great deal also is due to the sadness of 
the Stoic creed. It must not be forgotten that, to the Stoic, 
God was bat another name for Destiny; and man was an 








° Marcus Aurelius Antoninus to Himself. An English Translation by Gerald 
. Rendall, Litt.D, London ; Macmillan and Co. 


ephemeral creature, called by an all-wise Providence to a life 
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of suffering uponearth, but with no hope for a better life beyond 
the grave. The part of a wise man was to endure, and endure 
without grudging; but his creed could hardly bid him 
“ rejoice evermore.” The resemblance to Christian teaching 
which is so striking on a first, casual view is apt to 
vanish as we look closer. Thus Marcus recommends prayer 
—even three hours avail”’—but prayer on the Stoic theory 
cannot be anything but the straightening of a man’s will by 
the iron rule of Fate. ‘“ The mind,” says Marcus, “ which cries 
‘Save my little one’ is like the eye that wants things green 
or the tooth that wants them soft. Rather pray that your 
fears may be at rest.” So again he preaches charity to all 
men; but having no respect for man as an immortal spirit» 
the charity he preaches is not many points removed from con- 
tempt. ‘How much more unconscionable are our anger and 
vexation at the acts, than the acts which make us angry and 
vexed.” We cannot but contrast the Emperor’s toleration of 
the foul life of his brother Verus with St. Paul’s treatment 
of the Corinthian sinner. An ultimate difference, of course, 
between the two creeds Jay in the doctrine of immortality; 
and nothing is so pathetic as the forlorn audacity with which 
the Stoic endeavours to rear an edifice of good living upon the 
perishableness of all mortal things :— 

“Constantly realise the dead—men cf all kinds, of every 
vocation, of every nationality, all dead. Come down if you will 
to Philistion, Phaebus, Origanion. Pass now to other‘ tribes of the 
great dead’: we, too, must pass whither so many have gone before. 
Skilled orators, august philosophers, Herodotus, Pythagoras, and 
Socrates ; the heroes of old time; generals and monarchs that 
came after; and in their train Eudoxus, Hipparchus, Archimedes, 
minds keen and lofty, wits busy, supple, and precocious; yes and 
the Menippuses too, who have made man’s fateful fleeting life 
their jest. Realise all these, all long since in the dust. What 
matters it to them?’ What, still more, to these who have not 
even left a name? Here one thing is of real worth, to live out life 
in truth and justice, with charity even to the false and the unjust.” 
Yes, that undoubtedly is the conclusion of the whole matter; 
but how does it follow from the premisses ? 

From the passages quoted above it will be seen that Dr. 
Rendall’s new version of Marcus Aurelius has the spirit and 
vigour that Matthew Arnold missed in the translation of 
George Long; while in point of accuracy it does not fall below 
it, and has the advantage of a superior text. Perhaps once or 
twice the style crosses the line between the easy and the “‘ free 
and easy;” and the translator allows himself the use of 
the words “demean” and “avocation” in senses which 
are not those recognised by philology. In a preface of a 
hundred and fifty pages the history of Stoicism is traced from 
philosophic protoplasm down to the time of the Antonines. 
The sketch of the early Greek philosophers is a brilliant four | 
de force, and the whole treatise is as well written as it is sound 
in scholarship. We very heartily congratulate Dr. Rendall 
on the achievement of a substantial work. 





A HISTORY OF THE ART OF WAR.* 
Ir is thirteen years since Mr. Oman printed his Lothian 
Essay on ‘‘ The Art of War,” and he bas clearly laboured to 
some purpose during the interval. The earlier work was a | 
clever sketch, in which the influence of Mr. H. B. George 
could be traced; but it was not free from serious mistakes. 








Mr. Oman has now reconsidered his positions, re-examined 
and multiplied his authorities, walked over his battlefields, 
and courageously abandoned whatever he found wrong in the 
original work. The research displayed in countless citations 
from contemporary records can be but a tithe of the in- 
credible labour involved in the production of this massive 
volume. From beginning to end it is marked by his- 
torical scholarship, familiarity with sources, clear vision 
of tactical development, and admirable lucidity of exposition. 
In arrangement and general effect, it could hardly be better. 
Its vigorous descriptions hold the reader’s attention chained. 
Using to the full the contemporary accounts, yet reading 
them in the light of a trained historical imagination, Mr. 
Oman’s battles are real fights, and their vivid details bear the 
stamp of genuineness which we miss in some of the rhetorical | 
battle-pieces which seem to captivate modern patriots. 
Many chapters of the book have the fascination of romance, 
with the added charm of veracity. 

Mr. Oman has chosen, for no stated reason, to plunge 
straight ix medias res. His History is to fill four volumes, of | 











* A History of the Art of War: the Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By Charles Oman, M.A., Feliow of All Souls, Oxford, | 


With Maps, Plane, and illustrations, London: Methuen and Co, [2le.] ! 





which this is the second. The first will treat of classical war- 
fare, we hope not to the exclusion of the ancient Eastern 
Empires and the campaigns of Egypt and Assyria; the third 
will carry the history through the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries; and the fourth will comprise the wars of 
the eighteenth century and the Napoleonic period, ending with 


the battle of Waterloo. We have no desire to complain of the 
premature publication of Vol. II. before Vol. I. The period 
here included, from the decay of the Roman legion to the 
triumph of the longbow, is in some ways the most in- 
teresting in the whole history of Nuropean warfare. It is 
the history of the rise and fall of the cavalry fallacy. At the 
battle of Adrianople, A.D. 37s, the Gothic horsemen for the 
first time showed how heavy infantry could be utterly de- 
feated by heavy cavalry. It was the first great cavalry 
victory, and the death-blow to the reputation of the famous 
legion. From that time onwards we find an increasing 
tendency to rely on the mounted arm, and the development 
of feudalism fostered the tendency. It became an axiom of 
military science that the prowess of the knight or mounted 
man-at-arms was the one essential element in a battle, and 
the due co-ordination of missile and shock, foot and horse, 
was wholly lost sight of. The Scottish wars taught the 


English the fallacy of this trust in cavalry alone. Bannock- 
burn was an object-lesson not easily forgotten. Dupplin 


Muir (as Mr. J. E. Morris acutely pointed out for the first 
time) and Halidon Hill proved that it had been thoroughly 
understood, and Crécy and Poictiers conveyed the lesson to 
the feudal arrays of the Continent. The tremendous power 
of the good English yew and yard was an important element 
in the change; but the main moral of the whole history is that, 
given reasonable equality of strength and proper generalship, 
no cavalry force could possibly defeat an army composed of 
the two arms, any more than infantry without cavalry sup- 
port could withstand a capable general who combined the 
archer and the trooper. 


Of the latter we had an example at Hastings, where the 
English line stood firm against the repeated charges of 
William’s horse, until at last the shower of arrows 
(though only from the short bow) broke them up. “The 
knights, if unsupported by the bowmen, might have 
surged for ever against the impregnable breastworks.’” 
(Mr. Oman, we observe, accepts the “palisade,” though 
he carefully avoids the term, infandum nomen! and sub- 
stitutes “a fence of crossed woodwork” or “ wattled 
breastworks.”) “The archers, unsupported by the knights 
could easily have been driven off the field by a general charge. 
United by the skilful hand of William, they were invincible.” 
Henceforward the feudal horseman became supreme, until it 
was discovered that against a proper combination of bills and 
bows, or of cavalry and archers, he was at a disadvantage- 
So, in the Third Crusade, the battle of Hittin showed the 
weakness of the knights when deserted by the infantry, 
whilst the victory of Arsuf demonstrated that Saladin’s 
horsemen could effect nothing against steady infantry sup- 
ported by heavy cavalry. 


It is much easier to admire than to criticise this important 
and most interesting work. Of its general scheme and 
arrangement there can, we think, be nothing but cordial 
praise; and the fact that it ends rather abruptly and 
awkwardly is explained in the preface as a concession to: 
the exigencies of space; a volume of over six hundred and 
sixty pages is long enough, though no reader, we are sure, 
will find it too long. To examine it in detail would require a 
specialist for each section, and in a work extending over so 
vast a field and embracing such a multitude of minute facts, 
citations, and statistics, there is no doubt every probability of 
minor slips and errors. The omission that will probably 
strike most readers at once is that naval warfare is wholly 
ignored. The Art of War, so far as Mr. Oman expounds it, 
is practised onland. Another lacuna occurs in the very slight 
notice of the Flemings. Bouvines, of course, is described; but 
a bare mention of Courtray, and none at all of Casel, will seem 
to the student of infantry battles curiously inadequate. From 
the pay-lists at the Record Office Mr. Oman might have gleaned 
something more satisfactory on the subject of the strength of 
the English armies. To print Rymer’s figures is merely to say 
that so many men were summoned. The question is really 
how many actually came to the colours. Another question ie 
to how many counties were the writs of summons issued. 
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Numerous as are Mr. Oman’s footnotes, we could wish for 
many more references, as it is often by no means clear from 
what source a statement is directly derived. We should like, 
too, a more critical comparison of the relative value of 
authorities. 

One of the most interesting and admirable sections of the 
work treats of the Crusades. The introductory chapters on 
the policy, and on the geographical mistakes, and consequent 
disasters, of these expeditions, show real grasp and insight, 
and there is little but praise due to the general treatment 
of the campaigns. Mr. Oman is, perhaps, less at home 
when he gets into Palestine than when he deals with 
the country which his Byzantine studies have made pecu- 
liarly familiar to him, and in minor details his Crusading 
chapters supply materials for a tolerable list of corrigenda in 
future editions. The Crusade of Louis and Conrad, for 
example, did not take place in 1148-49 (p. 241), nor their 
siege of Damascus in 1149 (p. 258). The Frankish garrison 
did not “ defend ” Cairo “against the Turks and Syrians of 
Shirkuh” (p. 260); they beat a retreat; nor were there at that 
time “ Syrians” in the invading army. Michaud’s Bibliothique 
des Croisades is not an authority to cite, when later and more 
complete French translations from the Arabic exist. Nur- 
ed-din died in 1174, not “1172,” and was succeeded by one 
son, not “sons.” The suggestion that Tyre, Tripoli, and 
Antioch escaped Saladin by the effect of the Third Crusade 
is hypothetical. It is possible that his previous failure to 
take any of them might not have deterred him from further 
efforts: but it was his death (in 1193 not “1192”), not 
Richard’s moderate successes, that left the coast Christian 
for another century. Philip of Fr ince certainly had no part, 
after Acre, in recovering “most of the coast-towns of 
Palestine” (p. 261). The “Emir Baghi-Sagan” ought to 
be Yaghisiyan (p. 279), “Il-Borsoki” for El-Bursuki 
(p. 254) is in mistaken analogy with Il-Ghazi; “ Birket-el- 
Hamadan” (p. 307, note) is correctly given in the map 
as Birket Ramadan. The account of the battle of Arsuf 
is excellent, but Mr. Oman overestimates its effect. 
Baha-ed-din, who was present, distinctly states that Saladin 
drew up his army before the walls of Arsuf and challenged 
Richard to a second trial of strength the day after the great 
battle, but the Christians would not come forth. The 
destruction of fortresses by the Saracens was a military pre- 
caution, not a sign of panic. 


The famous battle of Hittin or Tiberias, which sealed the 
fate of the Latin Kingdom, is described and criticised with 
much ability. Like many writers, however, Mr. Oman has 
gone astray in the chronology. The date “June 4th” 
on p. 326 is, of course, a misprint, but the battle was 
fought on Saturday, not Friday, and tke march from 
Saffuria (or Saffuriyeh, not “Saffaria”) was on Friday, 
not Thursday. Mr. Oman’s chief authority for the battle, 
the De Expugnatione Terrae Sanctae per Saladinum Libellus, 
which he oddly cites as ‘‘ Ralph of Coggeshall,” itself 
gives feria sexta as the day of the march, and there is 
no doubt that the next day, the day of the battle, was 
July 4th, which was a Saturday. It is so given by Imad- 
ed-din, who was present, and by Ibn-el-Athir, Baha-ed-din, 
it is true, gives Friday, but he was not present, and he had a 
mania for making battles happen on the day of prayer. 
Ernoul, who was doubtless in the following of his master 
Balian of Ibelin in the van of the army, distinctly states that 
it was “le semedi, fu fieste Saint Martin le Boullant, devant 
aoust,” and the feast of St. Martin’s Translation was J uly 4th; 
but Mr. Oman inexplicably iguores Ernoul throughout the 
chapter. There is a good deal assumed in the account 
of the actual battle. There is no evidence, for instance, that 
Guy, in swerving off the direct road to Tiberias, was aiming 
at the nearest water. It is quite as likely that he found it im- 
possible to expose his flank to the Saracens on the hills, and 
preferred a front attack ; or more probably he found the road 
strongly held by the enemy. Nor is there any authority for the 
statement that the infantry turned off the road “ tothe right” 
and climbed the Horn of Hittin. They climbed one of the 
many hills, but where it was we have no means of knowing. 
It was on Hittin that the last stand of the Knights took 
place, and as they were separated from the infantry, accord- 
ing to Mr. Oman and the Libellus, it is on the face of it 
unlikely that both climbed the same hill. The story of Ray- 
mond of Tripoli’s leaving the field, as here amplified from the 








Libellus, ought to have been compared with Ernoul, who was 
presumably in Raymond’s command, and who gives a quite 
different version. It is not ‘“‘the Moslem chroniclers” alone 
who say that the Saracens opened out and let the charge pass 
through their ranks; the same is said by Ernoul. The shout of 
“Sauve qui peut” (“Qui potest transire,” &c.), here put into 
Raymond’s mouth as an order to his men, was (according to 
Mr. Oman’s own authority, the Libellus de Expugnatione, 
p. 226) raised by the men themselves, but not until they were 
completely cut off from the King’s battle, and had seen the 
ruin of the infantry ; and the final words of the speech (here 
omitted), “Sed et fuga quidem jam periit a nobis,” show that it 
was no order from the commander. In quoting his authority, 
Mr. Oman sometimes shows signs of haste; in the footnote, 
p. 327, for instance, the phrase is “ Atque veloci cursu 
cacumen excelsi montis,” where he gives “et” and “ montes.” 


The battle of Acre is related chiefly from the Itinerarium 
Regis Ricardi, with additions from the Arabic chronicles. By 
reading a good deal “between the lines,” Mr. Oman makes a 
wonderfully clear and brilliant narrative of it, but there are 
still obscure points in the engagement. How was it, if only 
the two central divisions charged Saladin’s camp, that the 
Count of Bar, who was in the left division near the sea, 
found himself triumphantly in Saladin’s tent? How did 
the Saracen right wing manage to join the centre (as Baha- 
ed-din, who was on the field, says it did) if it was “hotly 
engaged” with the Templars on its own ground? The 
part taken by the Christian left wing is less clear than Mr. 
Oman would have it, and there is nothing about the sally of 
the garrison in the Oriental writers. It may have happened 
all the same. Conrad was not yet “brother-in-law” to 
Guy; and El-Melik el-Dhafir was Saladin’s son, not 
“nephew.” In the account of the campaign of St. Louis, 
it should have been mentioned that the canal of Ashmum (not 
“Ashmoun”) probably branched off further north from 
Mansura than it does now. The Mamelukes of that time, 
moreover, were for the most part Turks, not “ Circassians,” 


A word must be said in praise of the numerous plans of 
battle-fields. The crusading plans are excellent, and so indeed 
are nearly all. Those of Bannockburn and Crécy show marked 
improvement upon those he printed in his earlier work, when 
he had not visited the fields. We are still inclined, however, 
to prefer the plan of Bannockburn given in Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s Life of Bruce. Mr. Oman’s seems to suggest that 
the English cavalry ploughed right through Milton bog. In 
the Crécy plan he copies Mr. George's idea of the herse, 
but scarcely discusses this debated term at all in the text. 
The French ought surely to be placed less far north, con- 
sidering that their first attack must have been by the Fontaine 
road near the Maye, since the brunt of the attack was borne 
by Prince Edward’s division, the English right. We are also 
unable to distinguish in the plan the two terraces on which 
the English were stationed. 


Such oversights, and even downright mistakes, are pardon- 
able enough in a volume of so large scope and _ infinite 
detail. We point them out, not in depreciation of a great 
and laborious, we had almost said monumental, work, worthy 
of all admiration, but in the confidence that Mr. Oman, as a 
thorough student, will welcome any criticism that tends to 
make his valuable history minutely accurate ab imis wnguibus 
usque ad verticem summum. 





THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA.* 
Astory is told in the “Advertisement” to this work of a New 
York millionaire who wished to give a collection of books on 
early American history to the library of his native village. 
He mentioned his idea to an eminent collector, putting it, as 
he thought, in practical form by saying that he would give 
an order for all the books mentioned in the Bibliotheca 
Americana Vetustissima. He was told that to collect two- 
thirds of these books would take a century of time and 
more than a million dollars in money, and that the other 
third could not be got at all. It must not be supposed 
that there is a disproportionate number of such books. 
Such a collection of books relating to all European history 
is simply inconceivable; an American collection is con- 
ceivable, but impossible. One is like a journey to the stars, 





* Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New France, 1610-1791. 
Edited by Reuben Gold Lhwaites, Vols I.-X1V, London: Elliot Stock, 
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the other like a journey to the sun. The millionaire ended 
by ordering a single copy of one of the Jesuit Relations, and 
this was to cost him as much as would fit out a modest 
village library. What, then, are these Jesuit Relations? Mr. 
Thwaites, the editor of the present series, will tell us :— 

“Annually between 1632 and 1673, the Superior made up a 
narrative, or Relation, of the most important events which had 
occurred in the several missionary districts under his charge, 
sometimes using the exact words of the missionaries, and some- 
times with considerable editorial skill summarising the in- 
dividuals in a general account, based in part upon the oral 
reports of visiting fathers. This annual Relation was 
forwarded to the provincial of the order in France, and after 
careful scrutiny and editing, published by him in a series of 
duodecimo volumes, known collectively as the Jesuit Relations.” 
The series ceased in 1673, when the Jesuits were out of 
favour with the authorities of New France, but similar 
volumes were published from time to time. There had also 
been earlier publications, which occupy the five first volumes 
of this series, covering the years 1610-1633, These are described 
by the term “Allied Documents.” It is intended that the 
whole should form a series of sixty octavo volumes, which are 
to cost $210, The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
spirit of “generous enterprise,” to use the editor’s appro- 
priate phrase, with which they have planned this great under- 
taking. 


These narratives present various aspects of interest. They 
are a record of a missionary zeal which for courage and 
devotion could not easily be surpassed; they are a mine of 
historical and geographical information; and they are a 
valuable contribution to ethnology. The Jesuit missionaries 
saw the “noble savage” of the North American Continent at 
closer quarters and with a more intimate association than 
were reached by other observers. One thing strikes the 
reader at once,—the comparative smallness of the Indian 
population. The Algonquins and the Iroquois, with their five 
clans (known to the English by the name of the Five Nations), 
occupying from Kentucky northward to Hudson’s Bay, the 
Southern Indians reaching as far as Louisiana, and the Sioux 
of the West, probably did not number altogether more than a 
quarter of a million. The Five Nations, in particular, were 
less than twenty thousand,—“a remarkably small number,” 
as the editor justly remarks, considering the active part they 
played in American history, and the control which they 
exercised through wide tracks of wilderness. Missionary 
labour among these scattered tribes was as difficult and labo- 
rious as it was dangerous. The evangelist was constrained to 
follow his flock in their wanderings, and to endure hardships and 
privations which were often too mucheven for thesavage’s hardy 
and well-seasoned frame. That he survived must be attributed 
to the sustaining power of religious zeal and to the tenacity 
of life which civilisation, in seeming contradiction to the soft- 
ness and ease which it brings with it, bestows on man. The 
Jesuits were not the first to occupy the field, though they 


were not far behind. The first French-American colony was. 


founded under the name of Port Royal, near what is now 
Annapolis, in Nova Scotia. Its leader was a Huguenot, and 
he was permitted to furnish his settlers with Huguenot 
ministrations, the savages being exclusively reserved for 
Rome. In June, 1610, a priest of the name of Jessé Fléche, 
baptised a certain Membertou, an Indian Sagamore, of the 
Abenaki (an Algonquin) tribe. Membertou reminds us of the 
picturesque figure of Arganthonius, in Herodotus, for he is 
described as being at least a hundred years old, “and likely, 
in the course of Nature, to live more than fifty years longer.” 
Twenty of his tribe were baptised with him, and his example 
seemed likely to be more extensively followed. Another 
Sagamore, Chkaudan, was most promising, for he “ listened 
attentively to the Christian admonitions, though he did not 
understand a word,” and “ wore the sign of the cross upon his 
bosom,” but he “ was turned away by the cursed avarice ” 
of a certain Frenchman who cheated him out of some beavers. 
It is easy to see that the good Father was a little hasty in his 
methods; the Jesuits, who appear next on the scene, were 
more cautious. The Society was represented as early as 1611 
by two priests, Biard and Massé by name. Biard’s letters 
occupy the greater part of the first four volumes, and are 
remarkably interesting. He was evidently a shrewd observer, 
and had a more than average share of common-sense and 
humour, with a distinct literary gift. We find him dis- 
coursing, for instance, on the curse of these early settlements, 
“Scurvy, which is called the Land disease.” The name is 





curious, for we are certainly accustomed to associate it with 
the sea, but, of course, whether by land or sea, the causes are 
the same, confinement and monotony of diet. Father Biard 
had some notion of the truth, though he could not state it 
with precision. He controverts the theory of the Sieur de 
Champlain, who attributed the disease to the dampness of 
soil turned up for the first time. Why, he asks, are sailors 
who never turn up the soil at all victims to it? His own 
view is modestly put forward with the introduction: “I 
have heard of others who argued differently, and not 
without logic,” and he gives a very significant example. 
“Of all Sieur de Mont’s people who wintered first at 
Sainte Croix, only eleven remained well. These were a jolly 
company of hunters, who preferred rabbit-hunting to the 
air of the fire-side, making snow-balls to bring down the 
game, to sitting round the fire talking about Paris and its 
good cooks.” This last isan admirable touch. Very good is 
his account of a difficulty which is a commonplace in 
missionary history. They had to learn the language :— 

“And the task was not so very wearisome as long as what 

was asked about could be touched or seen: a stone, a river, a 
house; to strike, to jump, to laugh, to sit down. But when it 
came to internaland spiritual acts, which cannot be demonstrated 
to the senses, and in regard to words which are called abstract 
and universal, such as, to believe, to doubt, to hope, to discourse, 
to apprehend, an animal, a body, a substance, a spirit, virtue, 
vice, sin, reason, justice, etc..—for these things they had to labor 
and sweat; in these were the pains of travail. hey did not 
know by what route to reach them, although they tried more 
than a hundred; there were no guestures which would sufficiently 
express their ideas, not if they would use ten thousand of them. 
Meanwhile our gentlemen Savages, to pass away the time, made 
abundant sport of their pupils, always telling them a lot of 
nonsense. And yet if you wanted to take advantage of 
this fun, if you had your paper and pencil ready to write, 
you had to set before them a full plate with a napkin under- 
neath. For to such tripods do good oracles yield; without 
this incentive, both Apollo and Mercury would fail them. ..... 
And the beauty of it is, that, after having racked our brains by 
dint of questions and researches, and after thinking that we have 
at last found the philosopher's stone, we find only that a ghost 
has been taken for a body, a shadow for a substance, and that al} 
this precious Elixir has gone up in smoke! They often ridiculed, 
instead of teaching us, and sometimes palmed off on us indecent 
words, which we went about innocently preaching for beautiful 
sentences from the Gospels.” 
His views about the causes of the inclemency of the Canadian 
climate (IIT., 55-61) are fall of good sense, and his account of 
native habits and customs manifestly the work of a keen and 
shrewd observer. So, also, is chap. 10, in which he enlarges 
“on the necessity of thoroughly catechising these people 
before baptising them.” He was well aware that this 
cautious and tentative process was not to the taste of people 
at home, who, knowing nothing of circumstances, clamoured 
for results. These would have liked to hear of thousands 
of baptisms, tidings with which “the Printer of Paris would 
not have delayed to make the Hawkers hoarse, crying and 
commending such news through the streets of the city.” 
He was not anxious to please such critics. “It is God whom 
we serve, and if we are to bring any fruit to His house, 
it must be in patience, for thus he has said it, He bringeth 
forth fruit with patience.” The only consolation that he per- 
mitted himself in this direction was to baptise the children, 7/ 
their parents wished it, in the hope that they might be 
instructed afterwards, and the aged. To have given this 
passport to heaven, as he conceived it, toa dying infant, was 
probably the most unalloyed pleasure connected with his 
spiritual work. Whether the belief was rational or not, it 
unquestionably sustained him in a work where there was 
little to cheer or encourage. We are glad to have made the 
acquaintance of Father Biard. 

Another specially interesting narrative, whieh we can but 
mention, is that of Le Mercier’s record of missionary work 
among the Hurons during an epidemic of small-pox. This 
occupies parts of Vols. XIII. and XIV. 

It has been a great pleasure to give this notice, inadequate 
as it has necessarily been, of a great undertaking. We must 
not forget to express our respect for the valuable work of the 


editor and his collaborators. 





THE CONVERSION OF ARABLE LAND TO 
PASTURE.* 
Srruu further advice is offered to the agriculturist in this book 
on the conversion of arable land to pasture, written by Mr. 





* The Conversion of Arable Land to Pasture. By W.J. Malden, ‘‘ Agricul 
tural Series.”” London: Kegan Pau), Trench, and Co, 
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W. J. Malden. The greater part of the essay ably deals with 
the different systems of laying down permanent and tem- 
porary pasture, and gives useful information with regard to 
grass-seeds; it is only in the two first chapters that the 
arguments in favour of a change of cultivation are contained. 
It must be confessed that the “ pros ” and “ cons.” are so evenly 
balanced in these chapters that the reader is left to come to 
his own conclusions, though the author evidently inclines to 
pasture against arable land, as the lesser of two evils. The 
general argument is that countries more fertile than our own 
now make it hopeless to compete in the production of grain, 
and that the only way out of our difficulties is to reduce the 
expense of production by turning large quantities of arable 
land into pasture. 

The total cultivated area in Great Britain is 32,629,855 
acres, of which 16,405,069 acres are pasture, and 16,164,786 
acresare arable. The increase of permanent grass from 1871 
to 1894 is 4,392,213, but Mr. Malden goes on to state that the 
“increase in cattle and sheep is in no way commensurate with 
the large increase in the acreage of grass,” that far more 
stock could have been carried without any increase in pasture 
land, and that the present shortness is principally due to 
want of capital. In spite of the large increase in pasturage, 
we are informed that there were 350,000 fewer cattle and 
£,400,000 fewer sheep in 1894 than in 1893. The two first 
<hapters become more gloomy as we goon. We are told that 
it is useless for the farmer to lay down grass unless he has 
toe money to stock it with; in the same page we learn that 
few farmers have a sufficiency of capital. Mr. Malden states 
shat the difference of return to labour per acre as between 
arable and pasture is 30s. for the one and 2s. 6d. for the 
other, and that over the change which has already been 
made the loss to labour is £6,000,000. The disloca- 
tion of labour, which must ensue, would not be the least 
of the evils attending a change of cultivation. Never 
were theories more timidly put forward, and though the 
opening words of chap. 2, ‘‘The Future always leads one 
forward more hopefully,” may bring comfort to a few, the 
agriculturist will be wise to keep one eye on the past, and 
endeavour to profit by the experience of the lean years 
through which he has struggled. To rush from one system 
ef cultivation to another isa dangerous policy, which gener- 
ally recoils on those who attempt it. It is not long since we 
heard of regrets at the way in which pasture had been con- 
werted into arable. Perhaps the same regrets might be heard 
from those who are now invited to turn their arable land into 
pasture, though the harm in the latter case would not be so 
great as the destraction of old grass lands, which cannot be 
replaced. Temporary gain should not be the determining 
factor in this case. The cultivation of land is a slow process; 
it cannot be changed ,in a moment; its success or failure 
should be judged over a span of years, which will almost 
invariably be found to consist of good and bad times. 

If arable land were only useful for the production of wheat, 
and prices remained at the level of 1594, there might be 
reason in such a change, but arable land gives the farmer his 
winter keep, the invaluable root crop without which the great 
sheep industry could not be maintained. Sheep in good 
times and bad times have been the mainstay of the agri- 
culturist, and yet, if the proposals now put forward were 
adopted, that branch of farming would be much injured, 
What, then, would remain to the farmer? There would be 
innumerable sheep walks but few sheep. The public might 
be able to rejoice in four-year-old mutton, but early 
maturity would be impossible. These are the counsels of 
despair. Much can be done with the land as it is now culti- 
vated. There should be a right proportion of pasture in 
every farm, but the arable land is invaluable. The British 
farmer, undoubtedly without rival in the growing of stock and 
crops, is unfortunately neglectful of details. His mind runs 
entirely on corn and cattle, hitherto the staples of agriculture, 
in these days, however, not always sufficient to assure a profit. 
Gur total imports for 1896 were £441,808,904, of which at least 
£126,313,798 were of the nature of agricultural produce. 
These figures alone are sufficient to show what a market there 
is in the United Kingdom for agricultural produce, and to 
what a small extent the home supply is able to meet it. 

Wool (sheep and lambs) alone accounts for £24,958,346 of 
our imports. The home-grown wool would largely decrease 
af there were any further serious diminution of our arable 











area. As was before stated, if the land is to go back to 
pasture, the winter feed must go, and with it the great 
amount of sheep which we are now enabled to carry. What 
about the dairy? This should be one of the most important 
branches of our trade. In 1896 we imported milk condensed, 
£1,170,352; butter, £15,344,364; cheese, £4,900,342; giving a 
total of £21,415,058. In this branch there are boundless 
possibilities, not only in winning back this trade for ourselves, 
but in supplying and creating a demand at our very doors 
for an article (milk) which is almost a necessity of life, 
While our towns are no doubt in many cases amply supplied 
with milk, the country districts are miserably neglected. 
Mothers cannot get milk for their children; and if they 
do, it is only at the cost of going to the farm, often a long 
way off, on the chance of the farmer’s wife being able to spare 
a small quantity. If the farmer wishes to do a local trade, he 
must treat his poor customer in the same manner as his rich 
customer. The supply should be regularly delivered at the 
cottage door, just as it would be at the villa or hall. This 
might not be possible in every locality, especially where the 
cottages are very much scattered, but in many an English 
village it could be done, with advantage to the cottagers and 
profit to the farmer. An enormous amount of milk could be 
sold if the potentiality of this market were developed. For 
the dairy trade, again, arable land is essential. 

Eggs and poultry, of which we imported nearly five million 
pounds worth in 1896, have for a long time been considered 
unimportant details by the orthodox farmer. This branch 
has generally been handed over to the farmer’s wife as a 
perquisite, the profits going to her as pin-money. There has 
been no attempt, generally speaking, to treat the matter 
seriously. Yet there is no reason why millions should not be 
saved if these details were attended to; and now that dairy 
produce and poultry are together responsible for an import 
of over twenty-six millions, our eyes may be opened. There is 
nothing hopeless about the situation if only business methods 
are applied. Enterprise and attention to details are certainly 
two of the main roads out of our present position. A change 
of cultivation would only land us into further difficulties. 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 


Mr. §tepHen CRANE grows, and this is no small thing to 
say of a writer who sprang full-armed on the public with his 
first book. When it transpired that The Red Badge of Courage 
was the work of a mere boy, that it was the result of intuition, 
not experience, one felt misgivings whether the experience 
when it came would not blur the visions which came unsought 
into the crystal mirror of Mr. Crane’s imagination. His 
new volume, The Open Boat, based in regard to the story 
which gives its name to the collection on Mr. Crane’s 
escape from the steamer ‘Commodore,’ conclusively dis- 
pels this anxiety. Mr. Crane has never done anything 
finer than this traly wonderful picture of four men 
battling for their lives in a cockleshell off the coast of 
Fiorida. How finely it begins: “None of them knew 
the colour of the sky. Their eyes glanced level, and were 
fastened upon the waves that swept toward them. These 
waves were of the hue of slate, save for the tops, which were 
of foaming white, and all of the men knew the colours of the 
sea.” Here at once we areconfronted with a device—borrowed, 
perbaps, from Maeterlinck—which Mr. Crane employs with 
great effect in this and other sketches,—the device of itera- 
tion. In the dialogue it emphasises the dreary monctony of 
the long agony; in the descriptive passages it is like the 
ritornello of a song; but in both the effect is entirely 
artistic. Very touching, again, is the way Mr. Crane illas- 
trates the “subtle brotherhood” established between the four 
comrades by the stress of a common peril, and the drowning 
of the poor “oiler” when within an ace of rescue brings the 
recital to a harrowing conclusion. Here, again, we are 
tempted to quote the last words, so characteristic of Mr. 
Crane’s method, of this enthralling narrative: ‘“ The welcome 
of the land for the men from the sea was warm and generous, 
but a still and dripping shape was carried slowly up the beach, 
and the land’s welcome for it could only be the different and 
sinister hospitality of the grave. When it came night, the 
white waves paced to and fro in the moonlight, and the wind 








* (1.) The Open Boat, By Stephen Crane. London: Wm. Heincmann.—— 
(2.) Silence and other Stories, By Mary E. Wilkins. London: Harper Brothers. 
—(3.) A Widow's Tale, and other Stories. By Mrs. Oliphant With an Intco- 
ductory Note by J. M. Barrie. London: William Blackwood and Sons, 
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jrought the sound of the great sea’s voice to the men on 
shore, and they felt that they could then be interpreters.” 
That drives home the point we endeavoured to make at the 
gutset. Mr. Crane is no longer a clairvoyant, he is an inter- 

preter as well. In “A Man, and Some Others” we have a 

wonderfully vivid account of a night attack by Mexican 

“greasers”” on the camp of a “sheep-herder” and a chance 
comrade,—both Americans. Here is a “nocturne” in Mr. 
Crane’s most striking manner :— 

“Zong, smouldering clouds spread in the western sky, and to 

the east silver mists lay on the purple gloom of the wilderness. 
Finally, when the great moon climbed the heavens and east its 
ghastly radiance on the bushes, it made a new and more brilliant 
crimson of the camp fire, where the flames capered merrily 
through its mesquit branches, filling the silence with the fire 
chorus, an ancient melody which surely bears a message of the 
inconsequence of individual tragedy,—a message that is in the 
boom of the sea, the sliver of the wind through the grass-blades, 
the silken clash of hemlock boughs. No figures moved in the 
rosy space of the camp, and the search of the moonbeams failed 
to disclose a living thing in the bushes. There was no owl-faced 
clock to chant the weariness of the long silence which brooded 
upon the plain. The dew gave the darkness under the mesquit 
a velvet quality that made air seem nearer to water, and no eye 
could have seen through it the black things that moved like 
monster lizards toward the camp.” 
We have no space left to dwell in detail on the humour of the 
strange home-coming of the town-marshal of Yellow Sky and 
his newly wedded wife, on the thrilling night-escape on horse- 
back of an American traveller from a den of Mexican cut- 
throats, or on the splendid portrait of the filibustering 
Captain Flanagan, whose expedition, for reasons which Mr. 
Crane so vividly sets forth, never became historic. We hope, 
however, that we have said enough to induce the curious 
reader to make acquaintance with the most striking and 
irresistible of all the younger American writers. 

To pass from Mr. Crane to Miss Wilkins is to quit what a 
modern writer has called the “ humming lists of life” for the 
calm of the cloister. It is not that there is any lack of 
incident in her stories; the very first in the collection deals 
with a raid on a New England village by the French and the 
Indians, with night alarms and excursions, and plurima mortis 
imago. Here, however, we cannot help feeling that Miss 
Wilkins has done violence to her natural bent, and although 
there is rare pathos in the picture of the heroine, distraught 
by the loss of her lover and unable to recognise him on his 
return from captivity, we infinitely prefer her delicate studies, 
at once romantic and homely, of the still life of rural New 
England. “The Buckley Lady” and “ Evelina’s Garden” 
are both in Miss Wilkins’s happiest vein, in the cultivation of 
which she has no rival. In the former the blending of the 
elements of fairy-tale with the hard actualities of the life of 
labour has been contrived with exquisite skill. A fine gentle- 
man travelling through the countryside in state is struck by 
the extraordinary beauty of a little rustic maid, and promises 
to marry her when she is grown up if her parents will give 
her delicate nurture and spare her all hardship and toil. 
The parents take him at his word, and Persis Buckley 
is brought up accordingly. Of course the fairy prince 
never returns, but he is ultimately personated by a highly 
stylish and acceptable suitor, though the disappointment 
breaks the father’s heart. The improbability of the plot is 
more than redeemed by the grace and distinction of the treat- 
ment, and the same remark applies to “ Evelina’s Garden,” 


an exquisite love-story ranning through two generations, and | 
rounded off with a dénouement in which poetic justice is most | 


happily reconciled with common-sense. ‘The shadowy por- 


trait of the fragile, beautiful old lady, for whom roses and | 


pinks, poppies and heart’s-ease, filled the place of all the loves 
of life which she had missed, is full of a dim elusive charm ; 
and the courtship of her happier namesake is told with that 


gracious simplicity and reverence which are perhaps the chief | 


attractions in Miss Wilkins’s work. 


The task of noticing Mrs. Oliphant’s last volame of short 
stories is made none the easier by Mr. Barrie’s introductory 
note, since he has said—and said with his wonted felicity of 
manner—within the compass of four pages what the present 
writer has always felt aboat Mrs. Oliphant, and more than 
once endeavoured to express in the columns of the Spectator. 
More than that, Mr. Barrie has added an “appreciation ” of 
the present collection which is at once so just and so generous 
a8 to leave little room for anything but cordial endorsement. 
Inasmuch, however, as the volume has been issued posthum- 











ously and shows manifest need of revision; inasmuch, also, 
as the choice of subjects conflicts in more than one instance 
with the views expressed by Mrs. Oliphant in her essay on 
Charlotte Bronté and an essay on Mr. Grant Allen’s “hill top” 
novels published not long before her death in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, we could have wished that some explicit assurance 
had been given of her desire to publish a volume which, in part 
at least, cannot altogether redound to her credit. It is true that 
her treatment of these subjects is not merely void of offence, 
but marked by extraordinary delicacy. Still the themes of the 
story which gives its name to the collection—A Widow's Tale 
—of “ Queen Eleanor and Fair Rosamond,” and, in a minor 
degree, of “ A Story ofa Wedding Tour,” are intrinsically ugly 
or even repulsive, In the first we have a picture of an attrac- 
tive but frivolous young widow hypnotised and “rushed” 
into marriage by a callous adventurer; in the second Mrs. 
Oliphant gives a really ghastly picture of the shattering of 
his family’s happiness by a prosperous, middle-aged Liver- 
pool merchant, who suddenly wearies of respectability and 
starts a second establishment in London. The slow growth 
of suspicion in the mind of his wife, her wretched un. 
certainty and miserable discovery are indicated with consum- 
mate skill and compassion, but one cannot suppress a 
feeling of regret that Mrs. Oliphant should have devoted 
her genius to the illumination of so sordid a tragedy. 
In “ Mademoiselle,” by way of a happy contrast, she has 
given us a most beautiful love story, with a singularly 
gracious and noble figure as heroine, and a dénowement iv 
which the claims of poetic justice are reconciled with the 
requirements of common-sense. As Mr. Barrie very truly 
remarks, Mrs. Oliphant always wrote with abundant 
sympathy of women “no longer in the first flash of youth, 
and latterly as if she loved them best,” and amongst these 
Claire de Castel-Sombre is conspicuous by her serene and 
exquisite charm. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Cider and Perry. By C. W. Radcliffe Cooke, M P. (Horace Cox.) 
—Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, by his spirited advocacy of cider and perry 
as wholesome drinks, has done a real national service. He has 
helped the farmers of England by stimulating the market fora 
home product, and he has helped the public in general by putting 
them in mind of a very cheap, very healthy, and very agreeable 
drink. There is nothing better to drink on a hot day, or indeed 
on any day, when one is thirsty, than a “mug” of cider—cider 
should always be drunk out of a cup, mug, or tankard, and not 
from a glass—and happy indeed is the man who has his cellar full 
The only objection to cider-drinking as a 
habit is the difficulty of getting really good cider. Good cider 
can only be made out of suitable apples properly treated. But 
unfortunately people are apt to think that any apples treated any- 
how will make cider. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke, in the excellent little 
book before us, shows how necessary it is to grow the 
true vintage fruits, and what care is required in the work of 
pressing and fermenting. We have little doubt that if as much 
care were taken in growing the apples and in making the cider as is 
taken in producing vintage clarets the result would be in its own 
way quite as pleasant. Indeed, it might be better, for, from the 
point of view of health, cider will always be superior to wine. We 
hope to see the day when well-made cider will beat most of the beer 
and all the cheap wine out of the market. One of the great advan- 
tages of cider is the relatively small amount of alcohol it contains. 
Unless you have the capacity of a Gertnan student or a Somerset- 
shire labourer, it is almost impossible to get drunk on cider. 
Cider, again, is never the cause of gout, and is said by some 
doctors to be good for rheumatism and eczema. We wish Mr. 
Radeliife Cooke every success in his task of making the people of 
this country once again a cider-drinking people. With his pro- 
tests against the use of chemicals, intended to make badly-made 
cider keep, we have every sympathy. 





of really good cider. 


On the Threshold of Central Africa. By Frangois Coillard. 
Translated from the French and edited by his Niece, C. W. Mack- 
intosh. (Hodderand Stoughton. 15s.)—M. Coillard, who has spent 
more than thirty years in Africa, is a missionary first and a French- 
man atterwards. But heis a Frenchman. He thinks, though he is 
guarded in his expressions, that we are very anxious to aggrandise 
ourselves. “In this great struggle for Central Africa,” he says 
(p. 381), “ England is taking energetic measures to assure her- 
self the lion’s share.’ We should say that the French are ten 
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times more eager than we are. We are reluctant to add to our 
responsibilities. It is the urgentia imperti fata that constrain us. 
The reader will find, accordingly, in this volume much that will 
interest him, both as a student of missionary history and as a 
politician. The French Evangelical Churches established a 
mission in Basutoland in 1833 at the request of the supreme 
chief, Moshesh. M. Coillard joined it in 1857; eight years 
after he was expelled by the Orange Free State Government. 
When Basutoland became British three years afterwards, the 
missionaries returned. In 1877 M. Coillard and his wife (a Scots- 
woman) were preparing to return home for the first time, when 
a wissionary expedition to Banyailand was peremptorily 
stopped by the Transvaal Government (it is interesting to observe 
the anti-missionary action of the Boer States). M. Coillard took 
up the work, and the first part of the volume relates his experi- 
ences in Banyailand during the years 1877-1879, They are full 
of interest, an interest of chequered light and shade, as, e.g., in 
the account of the last days of Eleazar Marathani, a Mokololo. 
Towards the end of 1879 he visited France and England. We 
say so much evil of ourselves that it is pleasant to see the impres- 
sion made on this visitor. ‘ With us you see everywhere Liberté, 
égalité, fraternité; here, inscriptions like this, ‘Not unto us, 
O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, give glory.’”’ After two 
years and a half, spent in almost unceasing work for the mis- 
sionary cause, M. and Mme. Coillard returned to Basutoland. 
Thus we come to the ‘ Barotsi Expedition,” occupying about 
three years, and ending with the establishment of a station at 
Sefula (October 11th, 1886). Sefula is on the Zambesi or 
S. Lat. 15°. Part III. is occupied with five years’ work 
at Sefula, interrupted by the unhappy event of Mme. 
Coillard’s death on October 28th, 1891. She had spent 
her thirty years of married life in incessant labour, and 
travel almost as incessant. “If she had one passion,” writes her 
husband, “it was for the intimate and sedentary life of the 
domestic hearth.” ' She passed, as some of the most single-minded 
of pilgrims pass, through the “ Valley of Humiliation.” “She 
had one day of great anguish,” in which her unceasing cry was, 
“Tam an unprofitable servant!” But her last words were, “ Je 
suis enfin arrivée.” They were said when she had just managed 
to reach her bed, but they had another significance to him who 
heard them. Part IV. tells the story of the station established 
at Lealuyi, on the first anniversary of Mme. Coillard’s death 
(Lealuyi is near Sefula). In 1896 M. Coillard returned home (a 
friend did his best to persuade him to wait for the ‘Drummond 
Castle,” and he would have done so but that all the berths were 
taken). “I cannot refrain from cherishing the hope that my 
departure from the Zambesi is not final.” Let us all pay our 
homage to this indomitable courage! 


The Variorum Aids to the Bible Student. With Illustrations. 
Selected and described by Rev. C. J. Ball, M.A. (Eyre and Spottis 
woode.)—These “‘ Students’ Aids” naturally increase in bulk and 
become more definite and generally available as time goes on and 
fresh discoveries are made and old discoveries are more completely 
interpreted. The bulk, indeed, is so considerable that it is con- 
venient to put the matter illustrative of the Bible in a volume 
distinct from the Bible itself. Hence the most recent form of the 
“‘Variorum Aids.” There are copious illustrations, including 
facsimiles of inscriptions, texts, coins, buildings, wall paintings, 
&e., introductions to the Scriptures, historical summaries, con- 
zordance of proper names, maps, and other useful things in great 
abundance and variety. With this may be mentioned Hezekiah 
and his Age, by Robert Sinker, D.D. (same publishers). This is 
a very useful book, the author bringing to bear upon the subject 
the resources of his very great learning We cannot, however, 
help regretting that Dr. Sinker commits himself to the opinion 
shat the words “ David himself said by the Holy Ghost” “rules 
for us past all appeal the Davidic authorship of the 110th Psalm,” 
though he seems to allow that Apostles and Evangelists may use 
names of reputed authors in a conventional sense. Dr. Sinker 
also maintains that Isaiah was the author of the passages in which 
Cyrus isnamed. ‘This is a view which seems to us to degrade 
prophecy. The prediction that a Babylonian conquest would 
punish the ostentation of Hezekiah is one which the insight of a 
prophet might well lead him to make. But the prediction of a 
particular name is of quite another kind. The argument that 
the Jews of the Christian Era believed in a single book of Isaiah 
seems to be absolutely worthless. Did not Thucydides and his 
contemporaries believe that the Homer of the Iliad was the 
author of the Hymns? What presumption, it might be said, for 





an English critic to question what a Greek, not further removed 
from the Homeric age than we are removed from Chaucer, held! 
Yet not a critic now but is sure that Thucydides was wrong. 
Again, it is a dangerous argument to say: “Compare the vocabu- 
lary and style of the Epistle to the Romans with those of the 








Epistles to Timothy and Titus.” Many critics deny the Pauling 


authorship of these Epistles on this very ground. Dean Alford, who 
certainly was not a destructive critic, and indeed argued strongly 
for the Pauline authorship, says: “The dissimilarity is striking 
and not easily accounted for.” It is imprudent to ignore this 
difficulty, and to argue as if the dissimilarity had not been mado 
the ground of an adverse argument. Another volume belonging 
to the same series is Abraham and his Age, by Henry George 
Tomkins. “It is not internal analysis, but external contem- 
porary evidence that has for the most part engaged the atten- 
tion” of the writer. From this point of view, the volume ig 
of great utility, all the more so because the critical theories as to 
the Jehovistic and Elohistic elements in the Pentate have 
lately received a somewhat serious shaking. 





History of Cambridgeshire. By the Rev. E. Conybeare. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s.6d.)—Mr. Conybeare does his subject full justice, both in 
respect of the industry with which he has prosecuted research 
and of the vigour with which he presents its results. An intro- 
ductory chapter gives a summary of what is known or conjectured 
about the prehistoric inhabitants of Cambridgeshire. (The flint 
works of Brandon in East Anglia, though not in Cambridgeshire, 
are a curious link between prehistoric man and the present day.) 
We have then successively accounts of the Romano-British, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Norman periods. Mr. Conybeare points out the 
specially hard fate which overtook Cambridgeshire at the Con- 
quest. Of course, it was provoked by the action of Hereward, 
who himself escaped by ultimate submission the fate which he 
brought upon the whole region. The great Abbey of Ely only 
just escaped ruin. The monks were fined first and last one 
thousand marks of silver, equivalent to not less than £20,000 of 
present-day money. In time it recovered. The ecclesiastical caste, 
indeed, became as wealthy and powerful in East Anglia as any- 


where in the country, to fall, when the time came, with a specially . 


conspicuous ruin. Mr. Conybeare uses very strong language about 
the dissolution of the monasteries. It is, indeed, difficult not todo 
so, when we think of the wanton waste which accompanied it, the 
rage, for instance, which was vented on the University and 
College libraries. But we ought to remember that there was an 
excessive provocation. It is clear—not to speak of other matters 
—that the religious foundations of one kind and another had 
absorbed, and were absorbing, a huge proportion of the wealth of 
the country. What would be the feeling now, if nearly every 
will gave a half or a third of the property bequeathed, to the 
Church ? One very interesting feature of the volume is the 
comparative view of prices. In 1338 the best pasture (belonging 
to the Knights Hospitallers of Shinghay) was let at 2s. per acre 
(£2 of our money), and the best arable at 1s. 6d. (30s.) The 
average price of wheat was 60s. per quarter; of barley, 40s.; of 
oats, 20s. Sawston Rectory was worth between £600 and £700 
and Wendy £266 (the latter is now put down at £167 gross). 


The Minister of State. By John A. Steuart. (W. Heinemann.) 
—Evan Kinloch rises from being a herd-boy in Arcadia to a 
very giddy eminence in Babylon by an unbroken series of suc- 
cesses. The first part of the story is, to our taste, the best. 
Proudfoot the dominie is especially admirable, a scholar ruined 
by the whisky-bottle, who is brought back to better things—not 
by any unnaturally instantaneous conversion—when he has the 
inspiriting task of teaching a genius. But if he is fortunate, and 
more than fortunate, in the game of life, there is a counter- 
balancing set-off of the customary kind. We do not quite under- 
stand Florence. Mr. Steuart somehow fails to make her real. 
We may say, too, that the scene of the trial, powerful as it is in 
some respects, seems to belong to the impossible. The more we 
see of the latter part of the tale, the less favourably it compares 
with the earlier. But, taken as a whole, A Minister of State must 
be ranked high among the novels of the day. Why the sneer on 
page 58? Marriage may not be “a heaven-invented patent for 
transforming men and women into turtle-doves,” but it is the 
best method that man—not to speak of heaven—has discovered 
of regulating certain necessities of human life. If marriage fails 
to turn men and women into doves, free love certainly succeeds, 
as every newspaper bears witness, in turning them into wolves 
and tigers. 


Hoyle’s Games Modernised. Edited by Professor Hoffmann. 
(George Routledge and Sons.)—Edmund Hoyle published his 
“Short Treatise on the Games of Whist” in 1742. (He was then 
seventy years of age, and lived twenty-seven years longer.) 
Fourteen editions, with various games added from time to time, 
appeared in his lifetime. This book does not reproduce the text, 
but, as the editor puts it, “the teaching of the master, amplified 
and brought up to date.” Novelties have been introduced, some 
of them such as Hoyle would have disapproved. We do not 
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think that it was well to include games which are not permitted 
at clubs of good repute, baccarat, for instance, blind hooky, and 
roulette. As to roulette, it would have been interesting if the 
editor had noticed Professor Karl Pearson’s very remarkable 
observations on the results of the game as played at Monte Carlo, 
results which he positively affirms to contradict the known laws 
of chance. A complete knowledge of the literature of the subject 
ought to accompany the magnificent title which he assumes. It 
is to be regretted that gambling devices, such as the “ rubicon” 
at bézique and a similar practice at cribbage, should be formally 
adopted by clubs which possess, or arrogate, a power of legis- 
lation. 

Novum Repertorium Eeclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense. Com- 

piled by George Hennessy, B.A. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
£3 3s.)\—This somewhat cumbrous title (could not something 
more euphonious have been contrived?) means the succession of 
parochial incumbents in all the parishes of the diocese of London. 
Mr. Hennessy,has taken a vast amount of pains with his work, 
supplementing his principal authority, the Bishops’ Registers, 
from various other sources. The examination of these has not 
been done without the expenditure of much labour. The Patent 
Rolls, for instance, have been searched, and they contain the 
records of seventy thousand presentations. Wills, too, always 
useful in inquiries into the past, have been drawn upon to great 
advantage. The result is a very complete list, which will enable 
every incumbent in the diocese to carry out Archbishop Benson’s 
excellent suggestion, and publish in some convenient place in his 
church a complete list of all the clerks who have held the benefice. 
Mr. Hennessy deserves the thanks of the clergy, and the practical 
encouragement of purchase of his book. There are not a few City 
incumbents who receive large incomes for little work. Let them 
set an example. 

Boyhood. By Ennis Richmond. (Longmans and Co.)—Mrs. 
Richmond calls her book “a plea for continuity in education,” 
meaning education and higher sense of spiritual and moral 
training. There is much excellent counsel in it, which parents 
will do well to ponder and put to practical use. It would take us 
too far to discuss any one of the important subjects which he 
treats. It must be enough to commend the book generally. 


Comfort and Cleaniiness. By Mrs. C. M. Buckton. (Longmans 
and Co.)—This is a little book of practical advice to house- 
mothers about their work of superintending the daily routine of 
work, and the special occasions of “spring cleaning ” and the 
like. Advice, too, tending to economy is given about such 
matters as lighting fires, &c. It is a modest little volume, and 
likely to be very useful. 


Paradise Lost With an Introduction and Notes by John A. Himes. 
(Harper and Brothers.)—In his interesting introduction Mr. 
Himes gives a curious diagram of Milton’s Universe, and Satan’s 
course from Hell, at the extreme left, through Chaos and Limbo 
to Cosmos. He also traces the close connection between the poem 
and the Book of Revelation. He calls attention to the remark- 
able precision with which Milton “uses words nearly synonymous. 
Sieneters There is a distinction between the Empyrean and Heaven, 
between the Pit and Hell, between the World and the Earth,” 
and he goes on to quote Coleridge’s saying that “the reader of 
Milton must always be on duty.” Mr. Himes has succeeded in 
making his notes readable as well as minute. They follow the 
course of the poem, and are arranged under headings such as 
“The Dragon Bound,” “The Dragon Loosed,” “The Spiritual 
Babylon,” and so on. If Mr. Himes had also put these headings 
in the margin of the text he would have saved some of us from 
sharing the fate of the devils who were “in wandering mazes 
dost.” 

A Philosovher’s Romance. By John Berwick. (Macmillan and 
Co.)\—Mr. Berwick’s ‘‘ Philosopher” is not after the model of 
Socrates, Plato, or Epictetus. He isan Anglo-Italian who has run 
through his fortune, and earns a livelihood in an Italian town by 
acting asa scribe for illiterate lovers, mending clothes and shoes, 
and other more or less kindred occupations. His philosophy 
consists in an imperturbable content with what he has, a whole- 
some power of forgetting the past, and a resolute refusal to look 
forward into the future. One winter things go badly with him, 
and at an acute stage of his distress he renders a small service 
to an English gentleman,—restoring to him a cap which the 
wind had blown off his head. Will he thank him as one 
gentleman thanks another, or will he pay him for the service ? 
Starving as he is, he prefers the thanks, and that is the beginning 
of a lifelong friendship, and of the story which the Philosopher 
tells of Thomas Willoughby and Iridé Mancini. Iridé, we must 
explain, is the daughter of a certain Baron, alias Moses Lazarik, 
against whom the Philosopher has vowed an undying vengeance. 
One part of this vengeance he gets amply, for he admirably out- 
wits the Baron in the matter of his daughter—nothing could be 








better in its way than the description of the finesse with which 
the Philosopher works out his plans—the other is strangely 
baulked. Altogether, this is a charming story. 


Lyrical Ballads, By William Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. 
Reprinted from the edition of 1778, with an Introduction by T. 
Hutchinson. (Duckworth.)—Mr. Hutchinson gives an interesting 
account of the origin of the book and of its reception by the 
critics. He also touches on the curious mixture of kindness and 
bitterness in the relations of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey 
There are good photogravure reproductions of the well-known 
portraits of the two former. The book is prettily bound, and 
printed in good type on thick paper. 


On London Stones. By Catherine March. (Clarke and Co.)— 
Ninon Varondie’s father is a leading member in a secret political 
society, and she is a young woman of a very strong will and decided 
character. How she contrives to love so very feeble a creature as 
Randal Lowry it is not easy to say, except on some general theory 
of feminine waywardness. But the fact may be accepted, for it 
serves as the starting-point of a good story. Of course, we know 
at the beginning that Jocelyn Woodcourt, V.C., for all his 
modesty, and the scar of a sabre-cut which disfigures his face, is 
not going to come off second best. Still, we follow the progress 
of events with plenty of interest. We must say that one or two 
things in the story are somewhat grotesque. Bob Holliday, with 
his queer signals to show whether he is drunk or sober, looks like 
one of Charles Dickens's least happy creations. We would remark, 
too, that a sergeant of artillery, after an exemplary record of 
fifteen years, has no need to “buy himself out of the service,” 
as Mr. Dunn is said to have done. Simla, too, is not exactly the 
spot in India which one would chooze as the place where Mr. 
Dunn had “ twice nursed the Major through malarial fever.” 


Poets’ Walk: an Introduction to English Poetry. Chosen and 
Arranged by Mowbray Morris. New and Revised Edition. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—This volume dedicated to Eton boys and 
also, as Mr. Morris says in the preface, to “children of a larger 
growth,” is worthy of its place in the “Golden Treasury Series.” 
The poems range from those of the Elizabethans to those of 
Tennyson, and their sequence has been well thought out. For 
instance, the passage from “Omar” beginning “The worldly 
hope men set their hearts upon” is followed by the Spring 
Song from “ Pippa Passes.” Mr. Morris gives a number of ex- 
tracts from long poems, and in many cases this is, no doubt, the 
right course ; but it was surely a mistake to omit the verses at 
the beginning and end of the “Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle,” in which Wordsworth may almost be said to sum up hia 
whole philosophy. 

Whitaker’s Naval and Military Directory, 1898. (Whitaker 
and Sons.)—This is a new publication, which may be briefly 
described as a very handy “Army List” and ‘ Navy List” in 
one. Mr. Laird Clowes has written an historical account of the 
Navy, and the same has been done for the Army by a “ well- 
known officer on the Active List.’ All ships in commission, 
regiments at home or abroad, the Indian Army, Colonial forces, 
&e., are given, and there is a general index of names. 

Other Peoples’ Lives. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) —Whatever Miss Carey writes is sure to be good, 
but of these stories—distinct ina way, but with a certain con- 
nection—some are in her best manner. The “Two Mothers,” for 
instance, with the very delicately drawn picture of “Pen” and her 
lover Felix, is especially good. 

Sunlight and Limelight. By Francis Gribble. (A. D Innes 
and Co.)— Sunlight ” stands for real life and “Limelight ” for 
life on the stage. This story is a study of how the t-:7o things 
are combined in the experiences of Angela Clifton. A well- 
known dramatic critic not long ago got into trouble by what 
he said about the theatrical profession. He was threatened with 
various penalties and preferred not to justify. We are not con- 
cerned to attack or defend him, but if he kad justified, he might 
certainly have called Mr. Gribble’s book as a witness. If this 
hoids up a mirror to Nature, “ limelight” is not a little distorting, 
and must make it ditlicult, as Horace puts it, curvo dignoscere 
rectum. 

A Slight Romance. By Edith Leverett Dalton. (Damrell and 
Upham, Boston, U.S.)—* Slight” this little study of first love 
certainly is, but it is well thought out and well written. 
Gracilis has nothing to do with “ graceful” (though one’s young 
friends will persist in thinking so), but it sometimes, in practice, 
comes to the same thing. Miss Dalton should do well. This, we 
see, is a second edition, but the book is new, we think, to the 
English public. 

Various small books on theological and devotional subjects may 
be mentioned together. Our Prayer Book. By H. G. Moule, D.D. 
(Seeley and Co.)—A brief history of and guide to the services, &c. 
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The Cross and the Spirit: Readings in the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Same author and publishers. The Christian Manual. 
By the Rev W. H. H Jervois. With a Preface by the Right Rev. 
Cc. E. Grafton. (Rivingtons.) Psalms and Lamentations 
Volumes in the “ Reader’s Bible,” edited by R. G. Moulton. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——The Sacrifice of Christ. By the Rev. B. H. 
Wace. (Seeley and Co.)—Five sermons preached in the chapel 
of Lincoln’s Inn.—England’s Danger. By Robert F. Horton, 
M.A. (J. Clarke and Co.)—A powerful indictment of Roman 
methods, which seems to have roused, if not alarmed, various 











representatives of the Roman community in this country. Be 
True, and other Sermons for Boys. By Rev. Norman Bennett. 
Third edition. (Elliot Stock.)——Where Two Worlds Meet. By 


Rosa E. March. (Skeffington and Sons.)—A volume of essays on 
religious subjects. Sermons to Boys and Girls. By the Rev. John 
Eames. (H. R. Allenson.) ——Daily Steps Heavenwards. By Mrs. 
Augustus A. Lyne. (LEiliot Stock.) Aspirations of the Devout 
Soul, Expressed in Words of the Psalter. With Preface by Herbert C. 
Pollock, M.A. (Longmans and Co.) The High Estate of Service. 
By Isabella Cowan. Second edition. (D Douglas, Edinburgh.) 
Science in Relation to Miracles, Special Providences,and Prayers. 




















By the Rev. J. L. Lias. (Nisbet and Co.) Why Worship? By 
Samuel Pearson, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) The 


Time for Holy Communion. By Presbyter Anglicanus. (Skeffington 
and Sons.) New Directory of Public Worship. Founded on the 
“ Book of Common Order” (1560-64) and the Westminster Direc- 
tory (1643 45). (Macniven and Wallace.)—Put forth by the 
Scottish Church Public Worship Association. The Unity of the 
3y the Rev. T, A. Lacey. (S.P.C.K.) The Preparation 
for Christianity. By K M.Wenley,Se.D. (A.and C. Black.) —— 
Studies on the Second Advent. By John Stephen Flynn, B.D. 
(Elliot Stock ) Father John of the Greek Church. An Appre- 
ciation by Alexander Whyte, D.D. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier.) The Missionary Expansion of the Reformed Churches. 
By the Nev. J. A. Graham. (A. and C. Black.) ——The Sanctuary 
of Missions. By Edward T. Churton, M.A. (Longmans and Co.) 
A Book of Uncommon Prayers. Compiled by Edwin Hodder. 
(J. S. Virtue and Co.) 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Ofjce, at 1s. 6d. each, 











MARRIAGE. 


Hotron—Hovrron —At All Saints Church, West Heslerton, by the Rev. G. A. 
Grenside, Kector of Thorpe Bassett, Rural Dean, assisted by the Rev. G. 
M. Hutton, Rector of Thorm inby, and by the Rev. C. E. Graham. Jones, 
Rector of Cowden and brother-in-law of the Bride, the Rev. Arthur Bertram 
Hutton, fifth son of the Rev. J. H. Hutton, Rector of West Heslerton, to 
Mary Josephine, third daughter of the Jate John Hatton, E:q., of Eastbourne, 
and of Mrs, Hutton, of Wold Cottage, West Heslerton. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the Eviror, but 
to the vineunescinied Ps icisaiusamen Street, Strand, W.C. 

The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mrssrs. — 
anpD Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.8.4.; Tup 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A.; Tue Susscriprion News Co., 47 Dey Strect, New York, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANt’s Liprary Y, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue Haroup A. WILson Company, 
Lrp., 85 King Street West, Toronto, Canada, where single Copies can 
be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








Cerms of Subscription, 


=m Half. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 
PeROOND .carsss seredckershscavernvursumsswrorcecettctars Bh: 68 2G cscs 014 38...... 072 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. au inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘* Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
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“LIBERTY” 
SUMMER 


SALE 
THIS DAY and 
following days. | 


SUMMER SALE - 
of 


Remnants, TriaL PRINTS AND COLOURINGS, 
WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
SLIGHTLY SOILED aND SurpPLuUS STOCKS OF 


“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 
Greatly reduced prices in FoR DRESSES anp FURNITURE, 
alt Departments At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and 00. Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
0 S$ LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 











104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


|MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the British Optical As:ociation, and 
Author of “Our Eves,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price ls. 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
aor be consulted personally free of c — 





OUR 





EYE sR. 


ae 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Policyholders in the MUTUAL enjoy the advantages of 
SECURITY.— 





PRESIDENT. 


ASSETS, 1897, EXCRED 0c. cee cco cco 00 .. £52,000,000 

GURPGCS, TGG7, BECERDR isc xe, cs, tek tte en, te 7,250,000 
ADAPTABILITY .— 

Life Insurance. Investment. Income. 
PROMPTITUDE.— 

Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in manv cazes, trebled the original sam. 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application. 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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FUNDS — £4,000,000. 


LIFE OFFICE 
Established 1810. 


SUN 


Apply for the Special Prospectus of the 
“Perfect Protection” Policy 


JUST ISSUED, 


which affords the most complete and suitable Assurance 
ever offered to professional and business men, 
dependent upon their own exertions. 


Address, The GENERAL MANAGER, 
at the Chief Ofjice, 63 Threadneedle Street, London, 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INVESTED FUNDS ... Exceed oY gee 000 
on ue ~ CLAIMS te “a 0,000 
the Protits are Divided amongst "i fell 
i ment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. The practical effect of thesa 
policies in the National Provident Institution is that 
oo Member's life is Assured until he reaches the age 
greed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 
| 4 the premiums paid are returned to him, and a con- 
siderable sum in addition, representing a by no means 
insignificant rate of interest on his payments, 
No. 48 GRacECHURCH STREET, LonpDoN, E.O, 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now beur the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 


cation to 
E. DENT and CoO.,, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


CELLULAR 


UNDERWEAR 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 


SHIRTS. 

FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 
*TMIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.’—Lancet, 
Lllustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and 
children, with names of 600 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 
OLIVER BRO3S., om Onn aan 8‘ TREET, _ W.; 

” EW BOND STREET 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOA TINA 
**The Royal Cocoa.” 


Absolutely pure and full of nourishing and sustaining properties, 








“THE QUEEN bas a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatira brought to 
her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later use3 the same beverage at the 
breakfast table.”’—Society. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—‘'Send immediately to office of 
Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, twenty half-pound 
tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.”—(TkieGram FROM 
St. PRrEKSBURG). 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering Sides. SPHCIAL ARMY and NAVY CLASSES. This year’s 
ses included the Senior Mathematical Scholarship at Christ Co'lge, a 
sal Scholarship and a Science Exhibition, 12th p'ace in Woolwich Entrance 
nd Five First C asses in the Classical Tripos. Fee, £u0 to £75 ayear.—Apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 









INING ENGINEER 
i\' having collieries in different districts is OPEN 
moderate premium.—Apply, in the first place by le:ter, to ‘ 
Road, N.W. 


and COLLIERY OWNER 
to TAKE PUPIL at 
‘D.B.,” 69 Arlington 


QETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” 
}-) for GIRLS. Healt by, bracing situation, HWeid-M stress, Mi-s E. 
PICKARD (Class Trip.), Newnham C Jol, Camb, Hizhest references. 


FFETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 


NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, Se ptember 20th. 
Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
0. Ti Ze. 





SCHOOL 
M, 


Applications for 


JAUKSON, Fettes 





(FoR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREKT, W. 


YEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


Principal — Miss KTHEL HURLBATTD. 
The SESSION 1998-9 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 6th. Studenta 
are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Wednesday, October 5th. 
Further information on application. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STRERT, W. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss HANNAH ROBERISDON, B.A. 
; The oo TERM of the SESSION 1898 OPENS on THURSDAY, Septem- 
yer 29th. 





rINNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
NONCONFORMIST AND EVANGE!L ICAL PUBLIO SOHOOL. 
AUTUMN TERM OOMMENCES WEDNESDAY. SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
Particulars on “— cation to the BURSAR. 





T EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HIL L, HAMPSTEAD 

N.W.—PRE PARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Ret 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
setae A. Uxon. 





W ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Special »dvantages for study 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectnres, 
Bracing climate ; beautiful situation, and large grounds. References kindly 
permitted to Mrs. W. P. Dickins, Cherington House, Shipston-on-Stour, und 


other ladies.—For Prospectus, apply to Miles, HEISS. 

N AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY (late Sevenoaks, 
Zk Kent), HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Large modern house; fifteen 
seres of land, in pine and heather district near Bagshot. Gvmnasium, Riding. 
Prospectus on applic:tion to Miss S. CARR, The Sch sol is recommended by 
Miss Wordsworth, Prin oe of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


of Languages, 








ah ‘LEON ARDS-ON-SEA—PARK MANSION. 
h SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, Thorough education ; 
delicate children receive every care. House built for school in high brac ing 





situation, standing in own grounds; perfect ventilation and heating. Batuing, 
tennis, gymnast.cs, riding.—Principal, Miss AGNES BOOY'H, A.0.P. 
e(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, Co., Limited, 


iN POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, Head-Mistress, Miss M. M. DANIEL, 
late a Resident Lecturer in Class ea, Girten College, Cambridze. A new 
Boarding- House will be opened in September (House-Mistress, Miss H. ree 


3 OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—SCHOOL For BOYS From 6 To 14, 
' stands high on chff, south aspect; playground and field for games, 
Resident Masters and Governess. 60, 80, and lu guiness. 

















re. JAMES MACDONELL. 
Ke S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—Fourteen Scholarships (£55-£10) on July 15th. Two Exhibi- 
tions, each of £50 for four years, given every summer. ARMY CLASS and 
Engineering Class free. Kight Scholarships and Exhibitions at the Universities 
gained in the last sx months. Excellent health record. Fine historie sur. 
rouudings, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), thoroughly complete.—Head-Master, 
Rey. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- Master at Marlborough. 


M 





ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Exec lent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and hea'thy situation. Illustrated prospectus. Scholerships, 
Boarders under the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKKS. 
EXAMINATION for LNT' RANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIP (£20 for three 
years), JULY 13th and 14th. 





YARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American 
Home, combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Languages 
in Paris, are offered to a few YOUNG LADIES, in the best part of the city 
(near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne), Very careful supervision given, 
and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Under the tuition 
of a French Lady, resident in the home, an exce!lent opportunity is afforded of 
learning and speaking the language.—Muss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 














LADY of much experience in education, wife of a re- 
= tired Doctor of Divinity, and residing inan amp!e manor house, where she 
has the help of a resident French governess, DESIRES a few GIRLS to 
EDUCATE with her present pupils. References good and terms moderate,— 
Addre-s Box 756, Willing’s Advt. Offices, 125 Strand, W.C. 


G { ERMAN and FRENCH successfully TAUGHT by 

experienced GRADUATE MASTER in pleasant German centre. Pupils 

‘vived for the holidays or a rage ge special ca 3 and attention given. Ex. 

ce jo nt references.—Apply to Dr. WAGNER, 8 Tubingerstrass2, S.uttgart 
or to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, Ww C. 


yDUCATION IN FRANC B—An 

\ RECEIVES Three or Four GIRLS in her Cialet, near Dieppe. Special 
facilities for Frencb, Music, Sketching; opportunities for every form of healthy 
enjoyment. A few extra girls received during August and September.—Apply 
to Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





ENGLISH LADY 





FF URNISHED, on the HOG’S BACK, near Guildford. 


Magnificent views; elevation 469 feet. TO LED for 6 or 8 wecks from end 
x JULY. 15 bedri roms 5 entertaining rooms. No agents. Rent moderate, 


App! ‘y, by letter, to “S.M.,’’ 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 

ii ADAME AUBERT, 141 REGENT STREET, W., 

a RECOMMENDS ard forwards gratis PROSPECTUSES of Eng f sl a 
Poreign SCHOOLS and KDUCATIONAL HOMES, and introdnaces GOV 
KSSES, Visiting Teac hers, Chaperons, CO. mmpanions, Secretaries for HOME, 


CONTINEST, AFRICA, AMERIOA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, 


Wate D, a HOUSE within two miles of GUILDFORD 


a. STATION, Must have one large room and old garde on, Rent not to 
cexl £350. No unmarked catalogues will be read,—Address, *T.,” ’ Grayshurst, 








RN- 


the 








Uaclemere, Surrey. 











YHYL.—COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


W Staff of 3 Resident Graduates; Boys under 14, average nnmber 25. House 
with South aspect, close to sea, with large sheltered playground; good bathing; 
cricket field; gymnasinm ; carpenter’s bench, Several Kutrance Scholarshi ps 
recently gained at Public Schools. Illustrated prospectus, with full particulars 
sent on application.—Head-master, KR. M. HUGH-JONES, M.A.Oxon, 





{ANDWICH (KENT).—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S 
kK) GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1563. Sound Classical and Com- 
mercial Education Tuition fees £8 per annum ; Boarding Fees very 
moderate ; Se ence a speciality.—Illustrated prospectus, &c., on application to 
Head- pasts E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A, (Westminster and Trin. Coll. Cambridge.) 








FIRM OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS IN 
eT Birmingham have VACANCY for an ARTICLED CLERK. Premium 
required, £250.—Apply, ** BOX €6,” Mundy’s Advertising Offices, Birmingham, 
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Batre. coLL#EG@G Bs, 
BAT i. 


Ticad-master.—Rev. W. YORKE FAUSSET, M.A, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16:h and 17th, 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES, 


ALSO SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES, 





CNIOR, JUNIOR, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 





Elevated Situation. 


For Particulars Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING, 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s 
Back, at an elevation of 469 ft., in 8 acres of ground, There are workshops 
endalarge gymnasium. Inclusive fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 euineas; under Eight, 60 guineas, 

Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Loca! Certificate in Honours). 


HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 
It has been arranged to OPEN in SEPTEMBER a BOARDING-HOUSE for 
this School in the residence of the Head-Mistress. 
Applications to Miss RENTON, or Secretary, D. HILU JACK, 141 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 











HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Miss BARTLETT begs to announce the REMOVAL of the School from Great 
Harrowéden Hall, Northants, to the above address.—Prospectus on application 
to the SECRETARY. 





{7 ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL for the 
last three years has passed more than 100 boys each year in the Cam- 
bridge Senior and Junior Loci Examinations—an unequalled performance— 
and has stood First in England for eight years in the number of Mathematical 
Distinctions. Successes it clude First place at Cooper’s Hill, and at Woolwich, 
14 Open University Scholarships gained direct from the School, Hospital 
Entrance Scholarships, Gold Medallist (London M.B.), &c. Fine modern build- 
ings and unrivalled playing-fields. Detached Sanatorium, Chemical Laboratory, 
£150 given annually in leaving Scholarships to the Universities, Tuition Fee. 
£9 15s.; Board, 53 guineas per annum.—Apply, Dr. PLATT, Head-Master. 





ANGUAGES and SCIENCE.—Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A.,, 
assisted by Mr. E. NEWALL, M.A., has VACANCIES for TWO BOYS to 
prepare for English Schools, or attending Ziirich Schools, giving unrivalled 
modern and scientific education. Strongly reeommended by H.M.’s Minister in 
Switzerland,—Plattenhof, Ziirich. 








AUSANNE. — MAISON FLEURIE. — Miss WILLS 

(formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High School) RECEIVES ELDER 

GIRLS for Languages, Music, Painting, and Singing, French Conversation 
thoroughly acquired, 





A BERDEEN UNIVERSITY LADIES’ RESIDENCE 


HALL. 

OvEN in OCTOBER for WINTER SESSION under a LADY WARDEN. 
Board, £1 1s. per week; University charges, for course leading to a Degree, 
average £10 1s. per annum, This Hall offers great advantages in a bracing 
climate to those seeking University training.—Particulars from Lady GEDDES, 
Secretary, Chanonry Lodge, Old Aberdeen, 





eee HERTS.—S. GEORGE’S SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—Rev. R. H. WIX, M.A. 
A school for 100 Boarders; 25 miles from London. Large buildings and 
grounds, swimming, carpentering, &c, Over fourteen, £60; under, £50.—Apply 
to HEAD-MASTER, 


OUNT VALE SCHOOL, YORK. 


EDUCATION for GIRLS under TRAINED TEACHERS, without  over- 
pressure and with careful attention to health and physical development.—Terms 
and Prospectus from Miss 8. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Res. Tutor, Somerville 
College, Oxford). 














HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL (ror arrts) will MOVE 

to SOUTHWOLD NEXT SEPTEMBER and become the ST. FELIX 

SUHOOL. Head-Mistress, M. I. GARDINER, Natural Science Tripos, Cam- 

bridge. References: Miss Helen Gladstone, Mrs. Hevry Sidgwick, Arthur 

Sidgwick, Esq, Rev. and Hon. A. T. Lyttleton.—For Prospectus, apply to 
Miss M. I. GARDINER, Westhill, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 





UDOR HALL SCHOOL For Grrus, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Girton, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, Ist Class. Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.R.S.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; 
Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire); Mons, Larpent, B.-¢3-L.; Herr Loman, 
L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &c. Large house and grounds, Gym. 
nasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, 
Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Clergy and Medical Men, 





EREFORD SCHOOL.—A Public School with Classical 

and Modern Sides. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities of 

the annual value of £700. Preparatory School; and Junior House for Boys 

under 12 will be opened in September. Terms, £65-55 per annum.—Head- Master, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, School House, Cathedral Close, Hereford. 





CLARET. 
THE COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING COMPANY, Limited, 
! 46 JEwin STREET, Lonvon, E.C., 
will sell, to cover warehousing and dock charges only, a consignment of Medoc 
at 8s. per dozen, and St. Julien at 9s. per dozen. This is a unique chance of 
securing first-class wines at a nominal price. To be sold in cases of 1 dozen and 
upwards, and forwarded, on receipt of P.O. or cheque to above addresa, 


— 


ot ss AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CIRENCESTER. : 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owner, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. % 
PresiDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), {| Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, — 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P,. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., | Right Hon. Lord Moreton, ‘ 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL, 7 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th, 





HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical aud 
theoretica], which will fit them for a career abroad or at kome. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 





COUNTY COUNOIL OF KENT.—COUNTY COUNCIL OF SURREY, 


OUTH-EASTERN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
WY, near ASHFORD, KENT. 





This Residential College gives a Complete Scientific and Practical Tra‘ning to 
Future Farmers, Land Agents, &c. Preparation for the Examinations of the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Surveyor’s Institution. Resident Staff of 
seven Professors and Lecturers. Farm of 260 acres.) NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 30th, For Prospectus and all particulars apply to the Principal, 
A. D. HALL, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


\ ELLINGORE HALL, near LINCOLN. 
FUR PUBLIC SCHOOL BOYS of good character, 
Two quite distinct objects are kept in view :— 
1, A thorough Agricultural Course of Training for Land Agency, the Colonies, 
India, or Farming at Home. 
2. A distinct department for either backward boys or those who wish outdoor 
life and regular manual work combined with a general education. 

For 1 there is a farm of over 170 acres, worked on modern lines, and yet so 
organised that bovs share in and follow intelligently the entire working and 
management, and keep all accounts and systematic records. 

There is also a supplementary farm of 600 acres for extended experience. 

For 2 there are special masters and instructors and every kind of school plant. 
Laboratories, workshops, forge, photographic studio, type-writer ; cricket and 
football grounds, tennis lawns, fives courts, gymnasium, bathing pond; over 
40 acres of grounds tesides the farm land, two acres of fruit and vegetable 
gardens, with 16 glasshonses, 10 poultry yards, and so on. 

All bors (whatever their future) are taught bookkeeping, carpentry, drawing, 
and handicrafts, 

There are horses for riding and 300 acres of shooting reserved, 

The school is a large country house, 200 ft. above sea-level, and eminently 
healthy. It has been established 11 years. 

For illustrated prospectus apply to FRANK ADAMS, M.A, 


— MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 





SALUSBURY ROAD, 
BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebe! Union, Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examinations, 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th, 1898. 

The Winkworth Hall of Residence for Students will be opened in temporary 
premises in September, 1898, 

Address, Miss ALICE WOODS, Principal, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





TRANSFER OF SCHOOL. 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—The above 
School has been TRANSFERRED to the CHARGE of F. G. BAMPFYLDE, 
M.A., late Demy Magdalen College, Oxford, for over 20 years Furm-Master of 
the Upper Sixth Classical, Merchant Taylors’ Schoo}, assisted hy a Resident 
Staff. Boys prepared for Public Schools. Buildings on hillside, sheltered from 
N.and E. 32 acres of playing fields. Cricket, football, and carpenter's shop, 








WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898,—An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £79 and 
an EXHIBITION of £50, each tenable for two y , will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION at the ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS which COM- 
MENCES OCTOBER 12th.—Further information can be obtained from Rev. H. 
ELLERSHAYW, Hatfield Hall, Durham. 








DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridg< 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


r . > | 

r.O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 

Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘* Triform, 
London. Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


esd LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, 5.W. 














Patron—H.R.H. tHE PRINCE or WALES, K.u. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 

Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. ; 

The Library eontains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membersnip, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten till Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firru EpitTIoN, 








2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
C. T, HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 
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ONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
AND CALEDONIAN RAILWAYS 
(WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL ROUTE). 





ADDITIONAL AND ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE now rn OPERATION. 
WEEK DAYS. 





CoRRIDOR Trans, with LuncuEon, TEA, AND Drnrne Cars, rrom Evston 
at 10,0a.m., 11.304.m., AND 20P.M., FOR EDINBURGH AND GLasGow. 





OY Fa pa em 

&.m./ &,m.| a.m.| a.m.! p.m.| p m.! ar | p.m.! p.m. 
fondon (Ruston) ... ...dep.| 5 15171510 O11 31 2 6) 7 45 0) 8 50/11 50 
Edinburgh (Princes St) arr. 3455 50 6 = 7 55:10 30) | 6 80) 7 50 
diasgow (Central) ... w. .../ 3.30) 6 0 6 45) 7 55110 30) ... | | 6 45) 7 50 
GreeneGk soo see coe. wow cael Maal © 5) 7 40 9 Sill i7' .. | .. | 8 0} 9922 
Gour0ck re ove vee vne vee 4 3H 7 15) 7 9 1711 27; | 2. | 811, 9°10 
)) or rr oS | 8 54) ... | 445; ... 1g 454 11955, 2° 5 
Perth . -| 5 30}... | 8 0! |12 23) 4 45) 5 20) 7 50} 9°10 
Inverness—vid Dunkeld... Seal sons ieee | 6 10) 9e40| .. | 2*40 
Dundee... se one a | 715) .. | $40... {1 5| .. |6 O18 50) 9°45 
AWOEHCOTe cx, aes ase cas 19 5) .. {L015 ... 13 0) .. | 715) ... [11925 
Ballater Jove fosse foes | ome | ond nee | 9 45) oo | 2* 0 
Juverness—vid Aberdeen Pe eee ese | ove | 7 55) 12 0) ... | 445 














* On Saturday nights the 8.50 and 11.50 p.m. trains from Euston do not 
convey passengers to stations marked * (Sunday mornings in Scotland). 

Passengers for Stations North of Motherwell must leave London by the 
950 p.m. train on Saturday nights. The 11.50 p.m. has no connection to those 
Stations. 

A—On Saturdays passengers by the 2.0 p.m. train from London are not con- 
veyed beyord Perth by the Highland Railway, and only as far as Aberdeen by 
the Caledonian Railway. 

B—Tue Nicut Express LEAVING Euston at 8.0 P.M., WILL RUN EVERY 
NIGHT (EXCEPT SATURDAYS). 

C—Passengers by the 7.45 p.m. from Euston will arrive at Inverness at 9.10 
a.m.from July 25th to August 12th. 

ASPECIAL TRAIN WILL LEAVE Euston (SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS, AND FRIDAY, 
Jvty 29TH EXCEPTED) AT 6.20 P.M., UP TO AUGUST 9TH, INCLUSIVE, FOR THE 
SONVEYANCE OF HORSES AND PRIVATE CARRIAGES TO ALL PARTS OF SCOTLAND. 
A SPECIAL CARRIAGE FOR THE CONVEYANCE OF DOGS WILL BE ATTACHED 
TO THIS TRAIN, 

On Fripay, Junty 29TH, Horsrs AND PRIvaTE CARRIAGES FOR SCOTLAND WILL 
NOT BE ACCEPTED FOR LOADING AT EvsTON StaTION, but arrangements will be 
made tor dealng with them at Maiden Lane or Kensington (Addison Road) 
Stations. Special Trains will leave Maiden Lane at 5.45 p.m. and Kensington 
{Addison Road) at 6.0 p.m. 

For further particulars see the Companies’ Time Tables, Guides, and Notices. 

FRED. HARRISON General Manager, L. & N. W. Railway. 
JAMES THOMPSON, General Manager, Caledonian Railway. 
daly 1898, 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ‘ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two eee Three Friends sana | 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
yer annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
DIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and ‘SPANISH BOOKS, 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





1() 10s. CRUISES on s.y. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 


3,254 tons, 4,000 horse-power, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
PE ROWNE. NORW EGIAN FJORDS (12 days) August 3rd. ROUND THE 
BRITISH ISLES (13 days) September 6th. £16 16s. CRUISE (19 days) 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 17th, 
tlt 14s, CRUISE (19 days) CANARY ISLES, T ANGIE R, GIBRALTAR, 
and LISBON, on the s.y. ‘ Argonaut,’ September 22nd. THE EMPEROR 
WILLIAM'S VISIT TO PALESTINE. Special Cruis? for this occasion 
to Palestine, Egypt, Athens, and Constantinople. 43 days or 35 days for 
35 Guineas, leaving October 12th 
Full details from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N.W. 


&G 6s.—GENEVA TOUR, 


Extensions to Chamounix (Mont Blanc), Zermatt 





nine days. 








(Matterhorn), St. Gothard, Oberland, &c. Lecturers, Sir 
Robert Ball, Mr. Edward Wymper, Dr. Lunn. Departures 
weekly from May 10th. 

Details from SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, —uston, London, N.W. 
FP B= W HE FE " =: N G. 


; 
Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadog an Square, 3.W. 
Excellent References, 





A NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, Crown &vo, 63. 


THE FOREST LOV@iRS. A Romance. 


By Maurice HEWLETT. 

The GUARDIAN says:—“ Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s name is nnknown to us, but 
his romance of ‘The Forest Lovers’ is so quaint and delightful that we hope te 
see it again on many more title-pages.” 

The SPECTATOR says:—“*The Forest Lovers’ is no mere literary tour de 
force, but an uncommonly attractive romance, the charm of which is greatly 
enhanced by the author’s excallent style.” 

The SPEAKER says :—‘ A very striking book.....A book which has a singular 
freshness and beauty, despite its literary affectations, It is one which ought 
tocommand a wide popularity.” 

The ATHENZUM says:—‘‘There is some most excellent matter in the 
volume as well—some charming bits of description, and a tale ingeniously woven 
out of airy nothings.” 

LITERATURE says :—“ We feel that for once a thorough succes in literature 
has been achieved, that the romantic spirit, about which so much has been 
written, has once more found a pure and an enthusiastic expression.” 

The ACADEMY says:—‘**The Forest Lovers’ has been a fresh sensation. 
Mr. Hewlett can write! What a sense of colour, of contrast; what vigour, 
what rapid movement! And through it all the sweet air of the forest blowing.” 


Other Popular Novels. 


Crown 8vo, 63. each, 


A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. 








By Jorn 


Berwick. 
The World says:—‘‘ Not anything that goes to the makirg of a delightfal 
book is wanting in ‘ A Philosopher’s Romauce.’..,... A wemorab.e novel...... There 


is not a page, no, not even a paragraph to ‘skip’ in the book, but there are 


many of both to re-read.” 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM. By 


HERRICK. 
W. D. Howe ts, in Literature, says :—“* A very clever new novel.” 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By Netue K. 


BLISSETT. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘ A story which must please every one who 
reads it.” 


THE GENERAL MANAGER’S STORY. 


By Herbert E. Hamoien. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘Nor does the interest of Mr. Hamblen’s 
volume depend solely on its vivid account of sensationai escapes and dramatic 
accidents, though there is no Jack of exciting incidents of this kind in his story. 
sateen What charmed us chiefly in the story was the close and exact account of the 
every working of a great railroad,’”’ 


THE CELEBRITY. An Episode. By Wixston 


CHURCHILL, 
The Atheneum says :—*‘ A story that can be recommended to young and old 
alike.” 


ROBERT 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW WORK ON CUBA. 


CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT. By 


Ricuarp Davey, Author of *‘ The Sultanand His Subjects.” With Portraits, 
Illustrations, and Maps, large crown 8yvo, 12s. (Ready. 
** The best book on Cuba.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Should be in the hands of every one who desires to understand the Cuban 
question,”—Daily News. 


NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


‘THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. 


By Avucustin Fitoy, With an Introduction by W. L, Courtney. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready. 
* Interesting, amusing, and lucid book. An admirable piece of work.” 
—Dai'y Telegraph. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ, with the Original 


Steel Plates by CrurksHANK, and Puxiz, and Introduction and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG. 2 vols., square crown 8vo, 12s. This day. 
These volumes contain ** Sketches of Young Conples” and of ‘* Young Gentle. 
men,” ** The Mudfog,” and other papers which have not appeared in any collected 
edition of Dickens’s Works. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmey, Lonpon. Code UNIcope. 

140 STRAND, WO ' sanendl 37 PICCADILLY, We LONDON, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, phon gna nel and BOOK. 

We SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Str 4 d 2+ BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to ¢ I the READING 
PUBLIC to the excelle ont fac 3 presented by their B a House in London 
for filling, on the most favour: tble terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sext on application. 
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THE ENLARGED 
SUMMER (aucust) NUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


IS NOW READY. 





SUMMER NUMBER 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 





PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 





Ir Contains :— 


The Frontispiece 
of the Summer Number is an exquisite photo- 
gravure plate, ‘The Knight aud Donor,” by 
HUGO VAN DER GOES, 


Mr. Crockett’s New Story. 
The first chapters of a new and striking story 
of Italian life and adventure, entitled, ** The 
silver Skull,” appear in the August Number, 
iliustrated by Mr, G. GRENVILLE MANTON, 


Chantilly. 
A popular account of this Treasure-house, now 
the property of the French nation, written by 
Monsieur A. DAYUT, Inspector of Fine Arts, 
Paris. The paper is illustrated by photographs 
and other reproductions, 


The Queen’s Plate. 
An exquisitely illustrated article dealing with 
Her Majesty’s private silver plate in use at 
Windsor Castle. The photographs which 
accompany this paper have been specially taken, 
and ure of exceptional interest. 


The Spanish-American War. 

The Number contains two articles of direct 
interest at the moment. Admiral COLOMB, one 
of the great naval authorities of the day, writes 
on ‘* The Lessons of the Present War’’; and Mr. 
DAVID HANNAY, who has made a special 
study of Spain and the Spaniards, represents the 
Spanish nation in a more favourable light than 
it is at present held in America. 


Historie House. 
Continuing the series on the Historic Houses of 
Great Britain, the Hon. Mrs, BOYLE writes 
of “Huntercombe,” specially dealing with its 
famous garcen. The paper is finely illustrated 
by photographs and drawings. 


A Cotswold Village. 
Mr. J. A. GIBBS is well known as a student of 
rural England. He deals with one of its most 
picturesque spots in his beautifully illustrated 
paper, “A Cotswold Village.” 


The Niger Coast. 
The West Coast of Africa is at present claiming 
a good deal of attention. The Summer Number 
contains a story of West African life on the 
Niger, ‘‘Mra. Omadu’s Totem,” by Mr. G. F. 
LEATHERDALF, illustrated by Mr, L, RAVEN 





OFFICES: 


18 CHARING CROSS RD., London, W.C. 


WORKS BY ROBERT BIRD. 


JESUS, THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 
Crown 8vo, 5s.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 61. each, 
A CHILD’S RELIGION. 2s. 
JOSEPH THE DREAMER. 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 64, 


ESTRINA. 


By C. H. MALCOLM, 


Author of “Constantine,” ‘‘ Justitia,’’ &, 


London: 
Smrrgry, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 


IRK BECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,':0),000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 

allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with particulars, 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
Liability under this Act is underwritten by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Capital, £1,000,000. 
Accident Assurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association shonld be sent.—Bankers, 
ag _—— BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S.W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





b] 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 190, AUGUST, 1898. 80, price 64 

Two MEN o° Menpip. By Walt ) 

Chaps, 46. . alter Raymond, 
Locusts. By Miss A Werner. 
— BroTHERS. By Harold Child. 

RAITS AND HUMOURS OF aN OLD-Wo 

Mrs. C. Parsons, a tee. By 

By Mrs. 


Teppy’s 
Hickson. 
Tue Myru OF THE Soutpan. By Stanley Lane. 
Miss Peckirt’s Pincusuion. By E, Nesbit.’ Boia. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang, 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co, 


Second Inwnryas. Murray 





No. 92, JULY, 1898. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Bopuey’s “ FRANCE.” 
THE CHURCH IN THE VILLAGES, 
Tue RoMAN BREVIARY. 
ILLINGWORTH’S “* DivINE IMMANENCE,” 
WanTED, A LONGER OaTECHISM, 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT Browyixg 
THE NEw DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLB, ‘ 
THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. 
§. ANTONINO OF FLORENCE, 
RECENT POETRY. 
In MEMORIAM—WILLIAM Ewart Guapstong, 
Snort NOTIcEs. 
London: Spottiswoove & Co.. New Street Square, 


Price 63, 





8vo0, 63, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 375, JULY, 1898, was published on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2vth, 
ConTENTS, 


1, JonaNnn REUCHLIN. 

2. SHAKFSPEARE AND Bacon, 

3. VicToRIAN GARDENING. 

4. ENGLISH AND ScoTTisH Ba.tans, 

5. THE SPADE IN PREHISTORIC GREECE. 
3. A Famous Comet. 

7. ScoTTisH UNIVERSITIES, 

8 Mr. BopLey’s FRANCE. 

9, Tut EVOLUTION OF THE CHARTER. 
10. THE UnitTep STATEs AND SPAIN, 
11. THE INTERNATIONAL FERMENT. 

12, PossiBILiTIEs OF CHURCH REFORM; 


London: Jonn Murray, Albemarle S:reet, 


&s§ 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 





Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. _ 





Just Published, price ls.; per post, ls. 1d. 


1894-1898. 


By Mrs. LONGSTAFF. 
33 pp. demy 8vo, in wrapper. 


POEMS 


London: 


MR. ROWBOTHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 
oe GOD HORUS. The most powerful and terrible 


“An Egyptian Queen, supposed to be dead, falls 


tale cf the century. 
iuio the power of an embalmer! 


denoiment! Unexawp'ed origivality. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
25 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Extraordinary developments! 
Absorbing interest.” 


THE sw 


Not until you write with 


We only require your 





Romantic 


By J. F. how- 








tue world. 


Spanish, American, Naval, and Military Books sought for free of 


INVESTED FUNDS we ww 


The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it as a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most tf 


Tilustrate 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, D:pr. B.5, 93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.. 
95a REGENT STREET, W., 


ras ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


£20,000,000 


AN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., { 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 


a‘* SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable value. 





steel pen and handwriting t» select a suitable pen. 
d Catalogue post-free on application to 


LONDON; & 3 Excuasae Street, MANCHESTER. 








wants, 25,000 for sale.—~BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street 


| 
koTHaM. Cloth, 6s.—A, Koxzinson, 147 Walton Street, Oxford. | eesti Radapats co LDS AES 
a —- | OOKS WANTED, 20s. each given :—Kipling’s Wel 
5: s a ¥ mental Ditties,” Lahore, 1886; “Quartette,” pub. Lahore, 1885 ; “* Soldiers 
| OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—State wants. | Three,” 1858; “Plain Tales,” 1-83; “Letters of Marque,” 1891, Bare and out 
: Try the Holland Sytem, the most important bookfinding organisation in | of print books supplied ; the most expert bookfinders extant, Please state 


tharge if not in stock. 


‘Authors’ Journal and Book Catalogue” sent free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Bockszllers, Grenville Buildings, Birmingh «m, 


Birmingham, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


RICHARD II. 
(In ARNOLD’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. General Editor, J. Churton 
Collins.) Edited by C. H. Gipson, M.A., Assistan'-Master at Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Oloth, Is, 6d. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
(In ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE.) Euited by C, H. Grnsox, M.A. 
Cloth, 1s, 3d. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
(In ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS.) Edited by R. L, A. 
Du Pontet, B.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester Oolicge. Cloth, 1s. ¢d. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. 
A Graduated series of French Reading Books, carefally arrare:d to snit the 
requirements of quite young Childrea beginning French. With Humorons 
Illustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Mrs, Huau Bet, Author uf “Le 
Petit Théatre Francais,’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 

Book I., 92. Book IL., 1s. 


FIRST FRENCH READER. 


With Exercises for Retranslation and Vocabularies. 


Book IIL, 1s, Sd. 


A 
Edited by W. J. 


GREENSTREET, M.A,, Head-Master of the Marling Schoo!, Stroud, Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 
By James Boietie, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d'Académie, stant 





Examiner in the University of London, Senior French M: 
College, &. With Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 


th, ls, 6d. 
a A NEW FRENCH READING BOOK, 
LE MASQUE DE FER. 


Fp'sode from ALEXANDRE Dumas’ “ Vicomte de Bragelonne’’ Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by R. L. A. Du Ponrerr, M.A., Assistaut- 
Master at Winchester College. Crown 8yo, 3s, 


LESSONS IN GERMAN. 
A graduated German course, with Exercises and Vocibalirv. 
LumspEN, Warden of University Hall, St. Andrews. 


CESAR —GALLIC WAR. 


Books III.-V.—Edited for the use of Schools by M. T. Tatmau, M.A. 
Unitorm with Books I, and IL, Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, ¢d. 


LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. 
With Grammatical Hints, Exere’ses, and Voexbulary. 
Garpiner, M.A., D.Se., formerly Assistant - Master 
Academy, and ANDREW GARDINER, M,A. 


FIRST LATIN COURSE. 
By Greorce B. Garriner, M.A., D.Sc. and Anprew GARDINEI 
Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 


ALGEBRA. 
Part I. “The Elements of Algebra,” including Quadratic Equations and 
Fraction, By R. Lacuuan, Se.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Crown &vo, cloth, with or without Auswers, 2s.6J. Answers 
separately, ls. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. 
Books I. and II. By R. Lacutan, Se.D., formerly Felow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. A New and Revised E lition, Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 61, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

By C. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer on History 
at New Coll ge, Oxford. Anthor of *‘Warwi:k the Kin : 
760 pp., Second and Revived Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Als: in2 Parts, 
3s,each. Part I. from the Earliest Times to 1603; Pirt II. from 1:03 to 
Also the Pupil Teacher’s Edition in 3 Parts. Division I. to 13 
Division II, 1307-1688, 2s,; Division III., 1688-1885, 2s, 61. 


LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
By the Ven. A S, Acien, Archdeacon of St. Andrews, formerly Assistant- 
Mester at Marlborough College, 45) pages, with Maps, 4s, 6d. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Anprew J. Herpertson, M.A, F.R.G.S., Lecturer in Geography in the 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh ; and formerly in the Owens Co!lege, Man- 
chester, With 16 paves of Coloured Maps, numerous Dazrams, and Photo- 
graphs of Relief Maps, and several huaodred magnificent lllustrations 
Larye 4to (about 12 by 10 inches), 5-. 

[Ready before the beginning of next term, 


Crown 8yo, 


By L. Innrs 
Crown Svo, 3:. 


By Groner B. 
at the Edinburgh 
120 pp., crown Svo, cloth, Is. 


A 
R, MLA, 





A 


niiker,”” &¢, 


1285 fs 
1885. 4) e355 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY TASKS. 
ROME, THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. 


Ly ALICE GARDNER, A continuation of ‘ Friends of the Olden Time,” in- 
tended for rather older studeuts, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 


FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


By ALice Garpyer, Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Linstrated, square &vo, 2s. 6d. 


LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES, 


With an Introdaction by ANDREW Lana, a Map of the Wanderings of 


64, 





| JOCELYN. 





Ulysses, hrief kxpliuatory Notes and av Index of Proper Names. Ss yuare 


8vo, 123 pp., cloth, ls. 6d. Prize edition, gilt edges, 23. 


MEN OF MIGHT: Studies of Great Characters. | 
By A. C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. TatHaM, M.A., Assistant-Masters at | 
Eton College. Square 8vo, clotl » os. Gd, | 

Mr, Liward Arnold's Complete Educational Catalogue wil! Le Sorwarded, post fi | 


on application, , | 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Straad. | 


|THE FIRE OF LIFE. 





DUCKWORTH AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, 12s, 


‘*No living man is more at home than he in the litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, and few, if any, havea 
better right to speak about the literary performances 
and influences of the nineteenth.”—Tvmes. 

“He is as lucid as Macaulay, without sacrificing 
accuracy to effect.’”’—Morning Post. 

“It is informed by reading so wide and fruitful, 
abounds in eriticism so sane and judicious, and is en- 
livened by a humour so agreeably dry that one or other 
of these qualities, perhaps imperfectly appreciated on a 
first perusal, is pretty sure to captivate us on a renewed 
acquaintance.” —Literature. 

**His cool, shrewd judgment is often refreshing as a 
contrast to the table-talk which has been only too com- 
mon with modern biographers.”—Athenzum. 


LYRICAL BALLADS. By Wiuusaw Wonpe- 


wortH and §, T. CoLeripGe, 1793. Edited, with Certain Poems of 1733, 
and an Introduction and Notes, by Tuomas Hutcuinson. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“The preface contains much that is suggestive in explaining the history and 
elucidating the meaning of this famons little book. Mr. Hutchinsn’s notes are 
especially deserving of praise.”"—Extract from a foar-column Review in tho 
Atheneum, 


““ The book is one which every lover and student of poetry must needs add ta. 
his collection.” — Globe, 
IMPERIALISM. By C. pe Turerry. With 
an Introduction by W. EK. Hentey. Sma'l Orown 8vo, 2s. 
Leading articles appeared iu the Pall Mall Gazette, Morning Post, and Daily 
Mail. all giving great praise to tle book. 


“We welcome so spirited a statement of the arguments for real Imperial 
unity.’ —Times, ** Brilliant little book.’’—Outlook. 


LITERARY STATESMEN AND OTHERS. 


Essays upon Lord Rosebery, John Morley, A. J. Balfour, &c. By Norman 
Hapaoop. Crown Svo, 63. 

** Careful pieces of work.”—Daily Telegraph. 

‘*Mr. Hapgood’s essays exhibit a good deal of penetration and critical acumen.” 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dast 


. ait) 
By Dante 
GarrikeL Rossetri. With an Introduction by W. M. Rossetti, a Re- 


prodaction in Photogravure of D, G. Rossetti’s Study for the Head of the 
Biessed Damozel, and Decorative Designs by W. B. Macdougall. Feap. 4t0, 


THE SAINTS. 


A New Series of Lives of the Saints in separate Volumes. 
English Editor, Rev. G. TYRELL, 8.J. 
Smal! crown 8vo, 33, each volume. 


1. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SAINTS. 


3y HENRI JOLY, General Editor of the Series. S 


2.8. AUGUSTINE. By Professor An. 


HaTzFELD, 





New Novels. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.,” 


MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. By F.C. 


Puitirs. Crown 8vo, 53. 6d, 
By Tutorainu 


CAPTAIN FRACASSE. 


GavuTIER, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5:. 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 


THE UNKNOWN SEA. By Cremeyca 


HousMAN, 

‘On the conception of Christian the author may be congratulate}, 
ideal without sentimentality, and his sacritice and death have the poignancy of 
reality, symbol though he is of the world’s greatest idea "—Literature. 

“The story is a powerful one, stirring the imagination with vague suggestions 
of mystery, and compelling interest throuznout.”—Puall Mall Gazette. 

* Deciled/y powerful and etfe ‘tive.”—G@uardian, 

**It achieves an absolute effect of beauty, an effect of a kind extremely rare 
in English that is not verse, The book has beanty and sense—not, thank 
Heavev, common-sense !—in it, and is quite remote from the common trash of 
tue book-market.”—St. James's Gazette, 


A MONTE CARLO STORY. 

> ww Glows r 
By Joun Sixsoun. 

“Two of the best comedy characters that we have encountered in recent 
fiction.”"—Ontlook, 

‘*The Riviera setting is aglow with colour and life.’—Duily Mail. 

“This powerful piece of tiction should have a wide popularity. It has the 
strenuousness of life in it.”,.— Dundee Advertis: 


r. 
» (% - y , 
By C. K. Burrow. 
** Mr. Burrow proves himself an artist, with many sides to his perception.”” 


—Cutlook, 


He is 








** The book is fall of vigorous character.’ —Mirnchester Courier. 
“A CLEVER STORY. Tho smoothly written tittle tale with its rather 
hitious title is a real pleasure to read, because it has a wholesome 


am- 
manly tone 


ibout it, and the characters do not appear to be book-made, but of real tlesh and 
| blood.”—St. James's Gazette. 
Prospectuses and List of Announcements sent on application. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & &0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“‘ The most amusing book of the Season.””—Lonvon Ruview. 
Third and Revised Impression almost exhausted. 
Fourth Impression ready next Monday. 

With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS & RECOLLECTIONS 


By ‘ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


Review of Reviews.— ‘Collections and Recollections’ will rank high among 
the books of recent years which have added to the gaiety of the nation. It is 
the best jest-book which has been published for a long time.” 








Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE, —_4 SZCOND EDITION of 


HELBECK OF BANNIS- 
DALE, 4 Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


will be veady next Monday. Crown 8vo, 


6s. 
REPRESENTATIVE PRESS OPINIONS. 

The CHURCH TIMES.—* There can be no two opinions about the fascination 
which Mrs. Ward’s new book exercises. It is a work in which her power of 
characterisation and her fineness of touch find their highest expression, and 
which throbs with human interest and passions; a work of which no one will 
deny the power or the pathos.” 

The TABLET.—“ The tragedy of this fine novel may be sammed up in a line— 
it consists in the essential impossibility of any satisfying love between a sincere 
Catholic and an unbeliever...... Its interest is sustained to the last ; and when the 
catastrophe comes to end the tragic battle of souls, the inevitableness of it all, 
somehow, seems to make it less poignant.” 

The SCOTSMAN.—“ A work of sustained brilliancy of performance. The 
master-hand of the literary artist never fails in the continuous development of 
a clear purpose. A fine conception is splendidly worked out to an inevitable 
conclusion...... It is at once the most artistically perfect, and the most con- 
tinuously fascinating story that the author has produced.” 

LITERATURE.—“ One of the subtlest psychological studies which this 
penetrating student of the spiritual life has ever given us......Masterly in its 
lucid conciseness is the author’s demonstration of the essential inequality of the 
struggle between the girl and the man, when, after they have become formally 
engaged to each other under irresi+tible stress of passion, the mutual repulsion 
of their jarring creeds begins to reaszert itself.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
**WAYS OF LIFE.” 


Next week, crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE. Two 


Stories. 1. Mr. Sandford. 2. The Wonderful History of Mr. Robert Dalyell. 
With a Preface entitled “ On the Ebb Tide.”” By Mrs, OtipHant, 





NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER'S “‘SPAS AND 
MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.” 
Just published, with Map, demy 8vo, 103, 6d. 


THE MINERAL WATERS AND 


HEALTH RESORTS OF EUROPE. With Notes onthe Treatment 
of Chronic Diseases by Spas and Climates, and Hints as to the Simultaneous 
Employment of varions Physical and Dietetic Methods. By HERMANN 
Wener, M.D., F.R.O.P., Consulting Physician to the German Hospital, and 
to the Royal National Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor, &c., and 
FREDERICK PARKES WEBER, M.D,, M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 
Hospital. 
Manchester Guardian.—“‘This very much improved edition of ‘ The Spas and 
Miveral Waters of Europe’ is now a practicilly complete and perfectly trust- 
worthy guide. It is well arranged, clear, and concise.” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MEMOIRS OF BARRY LYNDON: 
The Fitzboodle Papers, &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by J. 
E, Mitrais, R.A., LUKE FIvpes, A.R A., and the AUTHOR, and 14 Woodcuts. 
*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent month, until the entire Edition 
is completed on April 15th, 1899, 
@,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with ‘ eremiga Pages, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


MISS OLIVE BIRRELL’'S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Never uninteresting.’ —Tur ATHENXUM. 


THE AMBITION OF JUDITH. By 


OLIVE BrrREL1, Author of ‘‘Anthony Langsyde,” ‘‘Behind the Magic 
Mirror,” &c. 
West minster Gazette.-—* A story far above the average.” 
Globe.— Both her heroines are exceedinzly well done. They are vividly 
human; it is impossible not to be interested in them.” 
Manchester Guardian.—**The story of Judith’s almost unconscious fall from 
rectitude and her bitter atonement is told with a sywpathy and vividness which 
maintain our interest to the end.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 


A ROMANCE OF THE 
FIRST CONSUL. 


From the Swedish of Matilda Malling. 1 vol., 6s. 


VIA LUCIS. 


By KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF 
HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of “The Silence of Dean 
Maitland.” 1 vol., 6s. 


THE DULL MISS ARCHINARD. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK. 1 vol., 6s. 


Academy.— The hardened novel reader will find this a thoroughly engross. 
ing book.” 


PICTURES OF WAR. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, Author of “The Open Boat.” 
1 vol., 6s. 
This volume comprises “The Red Badge of Oourage” and “ The Littie 
Regiment.” 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 


By BERNARD CAPES. 1 vol., 6s. 


Spectator.—** A blend of Le Fanu and Stevenson. It has the creepiness of 
the former, and the grace of style, the literary finesse, of the latter.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. 


By D. D. WELLS. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


Atheneum.—“ An admirable piece of fooling, with not a dull page in it,” 


A CHAMPION IN 
THE SEVENTIES. 


By EDITH BARNETT. 1 vol., 6s, 


Black and White.— Will be enjoyed by every one who appreciates good 
writing.” 





(Neat week, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


HARROW SCHOOL. 


Edited by E. W. HOWSON and G. TOWNSEND WARNER. With a Preface 
by Kart Spencer, K.G., D.C.L., Chairman of the Governors of Harrow School, 
and contributions by Old Harrovians and Harrow Masters. Illustrated by 
Herbert Marshall. With several Photogravure Portraits and Reproductions of 
Objeets of Interest. Crown 4to, £1 1s, net; large-paper edition, £3 3s, net. 

GLOBE.—“ Nothing could be more comprehensive or more satisfactory. The 
various topics suggested by the fabric and history of the school are here 
admirably exhausted. Altogether, this is a volume worthy of Harrow, and of 
which Harrow may well be proud.” 


TALKS WITH 
MR. GLADSTONE. 


By the Hon. L. A, TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of Benjamin Jowett,” “Safe Studies,’ &c. 
With a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUTH.—* As a Boswell Mr. Tollemache almost equals his model, and the 
result is incomparably the most interesting of all the library of books which 
have been written about Mr. Gladstone.” 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. Just Published. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
SCHEME OF OLD AGE 
PENSIONS. 


With an Introductory Chapter dealing with the Report of the Committee on 
Old Age Pensions, By the Hon. LIONEL HOLLAND, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ls, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES.” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 


To which ave added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, Kc. 


With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor ot “Dog Stories,” 
THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting,” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZEITE,.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding ia 
racy and taithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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ven AUS. 6, ™ ym > Will be withdrawn 


This is the end of the opportunity to secure THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


Rncyclopedia ]>ritannica 


UPON THE PRESENT REMARKABLE PRICES AND TERMS, 


The demand for THE TIMES reprint of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA has been so great, and the Sets are being taken 
up so rapidly, that the special offer will have to be withdrawn at the end of the first week in August. 

Those who contemplate the purchase of the ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA under THE TIMES arrangement are, therefore, 
notified that they must send in their orders at once, or they will be too late. 

Between five and six thousand sets of THE TIMES reprint have already been delivered, and these have been seen and examined not 
only by the five or six thousand actual subscribers, but by their friends as well. All of these have seen that the work sold for £14 by 
THE TIMES is in every detail the same work for which thousands of people have paid £37. They have seen that THE TIMES reprint 
did not involve a cheapened product, but simply a lowered price. They have seen, in a word, that the identical Work has been sold by 


THE TIMES ata REDUCTION OF SIXTY PER CENT. from the publishers’ catalogue price. 


There never has been such an opportunity as that presented by THE TIMES in the history of English bookselling. The whole plan 
of the The volumes passed from the maker to the buyer direct, without the intervention of middlemen. No 
work of the character and standing of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA has ever before been sold at so great a reduction in price ; 
and never before has such a work been offered upon such easy terms. THE TIMES has not required subscribers to pay for the work in full 
upon delivery, but has offered the privilege of gradual payments. The purchaser who cannot conveniently send a cheque for £14 is at liberty 
to pay for his set of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA in 14 monthly payments of 
ONE GUINEA each. He is required to pay 


ONLY ONE GUINEA IN CASH 


In consderation of this preliminary payment a copy of the work will be reserved for him. He has no further payments to make until the 
whole 25 volumes have been delivered to him, not one volume at a time, but all the 25 volumes in one package. ‘The second payment then 
becomes due, and while he is making the subsequent payments, at monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the work. 

The ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA consists of 25 large volumes ; but it does not take up too much space in a room, because each 
purchaser of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica may procure a convenient Revolving Lookcase, 
-cially designed for the volumes. The temporary price of the 25 volumes, in cloth binding, is £14. The Bookcase costs a further 42 

(17 this Standard Library of universal knowledge may be had in a handsome bookcase, so constructed that each volume is as accessible 








1 
is if it were the only volume in the room. 

Full information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding examined, at TIE TIMES Office, in Printing House 
Square. For the convenience of persons who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and general appearance of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot conveniently visit TIE TIMES Office, a pamphlet of specimen pages, and brief 
extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, 
r will be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpence in stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 
For Cash Payrient. For Monthly Payments. 


IN CLOTH BINDING—The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES [ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 
for £14 (the Publisher’s price was £37), OR WITH 25 Vols. have been delivered all at one time to the purchaser. | 
THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £17 IN CLOTH BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly 


{N HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—(which we recommend), payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with bookcase, 
The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £18 17 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


(the Publisher’s price was £45), OR WITH THE IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 18 

REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21. monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with 
IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous the Bookcase, 21 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 

binding for special purposes. ~ The TWENTY- each. 

FIVE VOLUMES for £25 (the Publisher’s price IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING—25 monthly payments of 

was £65), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BOOK. ONE GUINEA each, or, with the Bookcase, 28 monthly 

CASE, £28. payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
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To Mr. GEORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, 
“Tur TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 

Herewith remittance for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the N.B. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (Ninth Edition), bound in (A) //a/f- . 
NM ‘0, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint further This opportunity must be 
payments amounting to (B) 17 Guzneas, at the rate of One Guinea per month, the seized at once if it is to be 
first of the payments to be made against delivery, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. z a 
of the ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA, and the remaining payments on the seized at all. 
corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. Until such payments These terms and prices will 


are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my property, shall not be i 
disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that, if, owing to unforeseen now be available for only a 


circumstances of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered fortnight longer, and those 

at the date mentioned, the return of the deposit of One Guinea fo me shall cancel : 

this agreement. who wish to secure a set from 
I further request that the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to: the few now remaining should 

(thie thw tear Gh > Fe cee a understand that further delay 


"Full Moroeco” if means the loss of this great 
















either _ of these bindings LC (TEI A PE ee AD 7‘ 7 es & 

is preferred, ern eae ia AS 5 bargain. This notice will, no 
a oi, ne llr al chia ANA ANGIE ia doubt, largely increase the 

or to ‘*" “went Sy ee Any charges for Carriage beyond London Pos al District will be a ‘- 

Fda Marcer ag & OO number of orders received 

preferred. SPp3 . = : 
ee |. Se a AS es Ae Se Se gE a4 daily, and the remainder of 

ae mn or aon if 7 ~~ hdd the impression may be exe 

eyond the London Posta LaVESS 

1 Sel as GATES. srvecsrrnnecerrinnccnnnnnceninnnenttc ttt t ee eee hausted even before the date 

—— ——!_ mentioned. 











N.B.—The above form need not be used when making an application. A similar form of larger size may be obtained 
at The Times Office, or will be forwarded to any person upon receipt of request for the same, accompanied ~ 
by stamp for postage. If this form be used, signature must be in the place indicated. * %* *% *% €& *& 
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“LET THE PATIENT HAVE 
SCHWEITZER’S 





IF YOU PLEASE.” 


—_—orn 








PAPA AA 





It has long been claimed for this article that it is absolutely the finest and most nourishing Cocoa in the world, 
and the above sentence is quoted to show how strong scientific evidence is in favour of that plea, as it was 
used by the late Sir Andrew Clark in the course of one of his last inaugural addresses to students. He described a 
typical case of malnutrition, with its attendant evils, and, in indicating the proper course of treatment te be pursued, 
urged his hearers to insist on the use of this wonderfully strengthening and recuperative beverage. 


The eminent practitioner also invariably recommended SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA to sufferers from 
digestive troubles who consulted him, and gave it a prominent place in his famous diet rules. The reasons for the 
great and ever growing popularity amongst medical men and the general public of this 


TRULY GREAT COCOA 


are not far to seek, and may thus be briefly summarised :— 


I—SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA is a Pure Cocoa, made from the finest beans obtainable, and the choicest 
of the world’s markets. Before the initial stages of manufacturing are commenced these are carefully 
inspected, and ONLY THOSE in sound condition are used. Much has been said about Cocoa of late, but 
there is one point we should like to impress upon our readers. In manufacturing Cocoatina we use 
ripe beans. It is of the utmost importance that the public should avoid Cocoa made from the unripe article, 
as nothing deranges the system so quickly. 

II.—In the process of manufacture all the valuable properties natural to Cocoa are preserved intact, thus 
rendering Cocoatina absolutely full of nourishing and strengthening properties, and any so-called beneticial 
admixture would only lessen its value. 

III.—By an unique process of manufacture, the valuable PHOSPHATES—of vital importance to children—are 
rendered perfectly soluble and assimilative to the weakest digestive organs, so much so that children using 
it regularly become perfectly supplied with RED BLOOD corpuscles, and are independent of unpalatable 


and digestive-disturbing chemical tonics. 
Whom does it benefit ? There is but one answer—SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA is “ still the best Cocoa for 
everyone.” It is full of nourishment so to speak, and is invaluable to 
NURSING MOTHERS, YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, 
INFANTS, BRAIN WORKERS and all those who live sedentary lives, 
YOUNG CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 


and those with SMALL INCOMES, as it is far more economical than the ordinary Cocoas, 
BECAUSE A SMALL QUANTITY GOES A LONG WAY. 





“THE IMPERIAL COCOA.” 


“TILE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brousht to her at 7.30 a.m., and two hours later uses the 
same beverage at the breakfast table.” —Society. 
Telegram from St. Petersburg:— Send immediately to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter 


Palace, 20 half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anitschkoff.” 


——— 
—_———————— 
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